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Commission Says ‘‘No”’ 


During the second regular ses- 
sion of the Maine Legislature it 
decided that the complex issues of 
drug testing should be examined 
by an independent ‘‘commission”’ 
to be named ‘‘Maine Commission 
to Examine Chemical Testing of 
Employees.’’ Members were ap- 
pointed by House Speaker, John 
L. Martin and Senate President, 
Charles P. Pray and instructed to 
prepare a report to the Legislature 
by December 31, 1986. 

The Commission was directed 
to examine the issues involved in 

_the testing of employees for the 
use and abuse of alcohol and con- 
trolled substances, including: 

¢ Intrusion upon privacy in- 
terest of employees; 

© The safety of employees and 
co-workers; 


BRENT 


MINORITY RESPONSE 
by Jim McGregor 
Bath Iron Works 
Commission Vice Chairman - 


In the December 31, 1986, 
report of the State Commission to 
Examine the Chemical Testing of 
Employees, the minority differed 
sharply with the majority, which 
voted to recommend that the 
Maine Legislature prohibit all 
workplace drug testing in the State 
with the exception of Maine 
Yankee Nuclear Power Plant. 

The minority, comprised of 
myself, Paul Falconer of Pitt- 
sfield, and Attorney Tom 
Johnston of Bangor, opted in- 
stead to recommend that the 
legislature preserve the right to 
test while building in appropriate 
safeguards to require confir- 
matory testing, laboratory cer- 
tification, and steps to insure con- 
fidentiality. 

The minority recognized that 
urine testing to secure or retain a 

Continued on Page 6 


Researchers e 


New Orleans — Changes in the 
workplace, brought about by in- 
dustry deregulation and lopsided 
U.S. trade policies, have resulted 
in new bargaining strategies, 
structures and challenges for 
American unions. 

That was the conclusion of 
nearly 250 economists and 


* The impact of the use of 
alcohol and controlled substances 
upon the physical and emotional 
health of the employee; 

© The accuracy and effec- 
tiveness of urinalysis, blood 
analysis and other methods of 
testing; and 

* The standards appropriate for 
determining the existence of im- 
pairment. 

To avoid confusion in this 
report, the Commission uses the 
term ‘‘Substance of abuse’’ to in- 
clude alcohol and other drugs, 
whether legal or illicit, and 
“substance abuse’’ to refer to the 
improper use of alcohol or other 
drugs. 

The Commission held 10 
meetings and heard from 
substance abuse testing experts, 


Maine Workers’ 
Compensation 
System: 
Fact and Fiction 
~~‘ Patrick N. Me 


MacAdam & Case 
Counsel, Maine AFL-CIO 


I. History 

Worker’s Compensation was 
enacted in Maine in 1915. Maine 
Workers’ Compensation law, 
upon enactment, was typical of 
the laws enacted in the pre-World 
War I era throughout the nor- 
theast and midwest. Workers’ 
Compensation promised speedy 
benefits without delay on a no- 
fault basis. It abolished the in- 
jured worker's right ‘to bring a 
negligence or tort action against 
his employer regardless’ of the 
level of the employer's negligence. 
Benefits were 50% of‘ the wage 


or partial 
disability, but not mroe than 300 
weeks compensation. The max- 
imum benefit in 1915 was $10 per 
week and the minimum benefit 
Continued on Page 4 


loss, death, total 


scholars from labor, industry, 
universities and government, who 
belong to the International Rela- 
tions Research Association. Par- 
ticipants discussed ‘topics ranging 
from affirmative action programs 
and economic inequality to 
bargaining for health care and 
other topics during IRRA’s 39th 


employee assistance and 
rehabilitation program represen- 
tatives, legal experts, management 
and labor representatives and law 
enforcment officers. In addition, 
the Commission's staff collected 
and distributed to the Commis- 
sion members a vast amount of 
background information in -the 
form of reports, studies an ar- 
ticles, The process was not an easy 
one, and the questions which it 
raised admitted of no easy 
answers. 

After lengthy deliberations, it 
was unable to reach a unanimous 
decision on its findings and 


recommendations, therefore, the 
report is actually a divided report, 
containing both majority and 
minority findings and recommen- 
The members of the 


dations. 


UNION SUES 
HEALTH-TEX 
CLOSINGS 


Legal Counsel for -the 
Amalgomated Clothing and Tex- 
title Union (ACTWU) has filed suit 
against Health-Tex to delay fur- 
ther layoffs. This’ injunction 
would block the company. from 
moving ahead with plans to 
transfer work and equipment 
out of state plants. 

Recent pledges of support from 
Maine’s Governor, Labor Com- 
missioner and key Legislative 
Committees add support for the 
Union’s fight to keep three 
Health-Tex plants in Maine resup- 
plied and operating while alter- 
natives are explored. 


Health-Tex officials had 
previously announced that more 
than 900 Maine union workers in 
Portland, Gardiner and 
Brunswick would be laid off by 
March 31, 

Continued on Page 2 


xplore new bargaini 


annual meeting. 

AFL-CIO economist John 
Zalusky reviewed profit sharing 
and gainsharing proposals in con- 
tract negotiations and observed 
that labor’s experiernce has been 
“‘mixed.’’ Workers have seen pro- 
fit sharing used as a union-busting 
tool, as a ‘‘management-only 


Commission Majority are: 

Edith Beaulieu, Commission 
Chair — State “Representative; 
Kenneth Allen, Assistant to the 
Speaker of the House; Lynn 
Duby, Exec. Dir. of Crisis & 
Counseling Center; Edward 
Gorham, Sec. of AFL-CIO; 
Robert Mittel, Esq., Mittel and 
Hefferan; and R. Gordon 
Roderick, United Paperworkers 
International, Union Local 449. 

Endorsing separate findings 
and recommendations are the 
Minority members of the Com- 
mission: 

Jim McGregor, Commission 
Vic-Chair — Bath Iron .Works; 
Paul Falconer, Cianbro Corpora- 
tion; and Thomas Johnston, Esq., 
Eaton, Peabody, Bradford & 
Veague. 


FITZSIMMONS . 
NEW LABOR ..} 
COMMISSIONER 


John Fitzsimmons, 59 


the new Commissioner of Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

He received strong endorsement 
from Charles J. O’Leary,. Presi- 
dent, Maine AFL-CIO during 
Legislative. Labor Committee 
hearings as. ‘thaving ‘intelligence 


and integrity.” He succeeds 
‘former Commissioner Patricia 
McDonough. 


Fitzsimmons. and’ Goyernor 
John R. McKernan, Jr., will give 
strong commitment to “training 
and retraining’? Maine’s work 
force. During his testimony before 
the Labor Committee, Fitzsim- 
mons said, ‘Studies show that by 
the year 2000, 50% of the jobs 


that exist today will be phased out 
and yet 90% of the work force for 
the year 2000 are’ working today. 
That disparity tells us we must 
develop and coordinate retraining 

Continued on Page 6 


bonus’’ during prosperous times 
and a wage alternative for workers 
in poor times, he charged. 
“Workers have traded wages 
for long- term bonuses only to see 
the ‘plats’ ~terthinated’”” before 
behefits are ever paid. Zalusky 
noted, ‘adding that workers have 
not won’ job’ security or gained 


unanimous confirmation from the f 
Maine Senate recently to. become § ° 


to Drug Testing 


Representatives from the Ma- 
jority and Minority have prepared 
highlights of their respective fin- 
dings for our reader’s information 
and awareness. Copies of the 
complete report may be obtained 
by contacing (289-1670) the Office 
of Policy and Legal Analysis, 
Room 101, State House Station 
13, Augusta, Maine 04333. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
WARNING 


COCAINE CAN CAUSE: 
* Convulsions -* Death or Disability 


MAJORITY REPORT 
by Kenneth Allen 
ec. Assist. to House Speaker 
Commission Member © 


As a member of the Commis- 
sion to Examine Chemical Testing 
of Employees and as a signer of 
the Majority Report of that Com- 
mission recommending a ban on 
workplace testing, I am very much 
concerned that the position taken 
by. the majority of Commission 
members may be misconstrued to 
imply that we are ‘‘soft’? on illegal 


drugs or that we condone the use ~ 


of illicit drugs and drug abuse in 
the workplace. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

As the father of one teenager 
and two pre-teens, I am vitally 
concerned that everything within 
reason be done to rid our schools 
and our communities of illegal 
drugs and their inherent danger to 
our society. 

Unfortunately, workplace drug 
testiing is neither reasonable or an 

Continued on Page 7 


ng tactics 


from an ‘‘abstract’’ plan for com- 
bining the interests of labor and 
management. 

But on the plus side, profit 
sharing has given workers a role in 
decision-making and plant opera- 
tions, the opportunity to par- 
ticipate as stockholders and to 

Continued on Page 3 
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Summit Communications Continues to Grow 


Bruce S. Hamlin, President, displays one of many choices in ‘‘beepers”’ 
available at Summit Communications. 


“Today’s beeper customers in- 
clude a wide variety of occupa- 
tions, from University President’s 
to electricians’, according to 
Bruce S. Hamlin, President of 
Summit Communications, a com- 
pany with offices in Portland, 
Auburn, and Augusta. The grow- 
ing demand for beepers and other 
forms of communication has pro- 
vided Summit with an expanding 
and diverse customer base. 

Summit Communications 
began in Norway, Maine in 1963 
with approximately 66 customers. 
Within a few years it established 
its headquarters in Auburn, ex- 
panded its transmitter network 
and services, and grew to serve 
over 1000 customers. 

Today, Summit Communica- 
tions has grown to include 


Portland and Augusta offices and 
services over 5500 customers. 
Hamlin estimates that about 5000 
of those are beeper users, with the 
balance being car telephone and 
paging service customers. 

Beepers are small, light-weight 
machines designed to _ receive 
phone calls. The correct phone 
number will set-off the beeper 
with a tone (beep), flashing light, 
voice or numeric message. The 
beeper-wearer than knows that 
he/she is wanted. 

With 30 transmitter towers, 
Summit beepers reach as far north 
as Bangor, well into North Con- 
way to the west, and into southern 
New Hamsphire. Monthly fees 
start as low as $20,00 per month, 
with cost being determined by the 
coverage area needed. 


Energy 
Conservation 


Gives you the power to control your electric bill. 


Along with the beeps, voice, or 
numeric messages, Summit has in- 
troduced a new concept, called 
VoiceNet. This service can store 
beeper voice messages in a 
“memory” for later retrieval at 
the user’s convenience. Users of 
this service include salespeople, 
excursion operators, tradespeo- 
ple, and others. 

An emerging trend at Summit is 
the use of beepers by consumers in 
non-business situations. For ex- 
ample, working parents who 
spend time away from an office 
can use beepers to stay in touch 
with one another, children, or 
elderly parents. ‘‘Beepers can pro- 
vide peace of mind because they 
allow the parties to remain in 
touch,”’ according to Hamlin, 

Another recent consumer ap- 
plication is that of expectant 
parents. ‘‘Through our ‘Baby 
Beeper’ program, Summit will 
rent a beeper during the final 
months of pregnancy with the in- 
tention of keeping the expectant 
couple in touch, Hamlin asserts. 

Though this market is growing, 
by far the largest category of users 
are business people in the trades, 
such as plumbers, carpenters, and 
electricians. 

Although Summit has grown 
dramatically, Hamlin sees abun- 
dant room for future growth in 
Maine. .‘‘What is coming are 
regional networks, where you will 
be able to travel to Chicago from 
Portland and still be reached.’’ A 
future that Summit Communica- 
tions is planning for now. 


iit 


Central Maine Power has a variety of energy 
saving programs designed to help you manage 
electricity. Whichever one you choose, you'll be 
helping us meet Maine's future energy:needs: 

Energy conservation: It's one of the best ways 
to get the Hest io spare, ed ar 
1-800-8- mg > 


Carpenter’s 


Local 


517 


At this writing, | am pleased to 
report that most of our people are 
working. Our membership at 
Wood Structures Inc. of Bid- 
deford and Saco has increased and 
continues to do so. At the last 
meeting of the Plant Employees 
we had a very good turnout. Our 
Millwrights are still busy on the 
Hydro Projects on the Saco River 
for C.M.P. Co. Another shut- 
down is scheduled for this month 
at Wyman Station. Other people 
are taking their test for the Maine 
Yankee Shutdown in March, 
1987. Later on some of our 
brothers will also be going to the 
East Millinocket Mill. 

At this time of year a lot of bid- 
ding is underway for various pro- 
jects. Have had numerous re- 
quests for wages, etc, from good 
Union contractors. 

Our Charter is still draped and 
will remain so with the passing of 
Brother Omer Belanger on Jan. 
30, 1987. We shall all miss 


AS ANAMERICAN BUSINESSMAN, 
ICANT SIT IDLY BY 

KNOWING THEREARE (A 
COUNTRIES ABUSING 

THE LABORRIGHTS ; 


Ken A. Dunphe, 
Business Representative 


“‘Omer’s”’ expertise as a first-class 
Carpenter and Milwright as well 
as a good Union Brother. 

Good luck to Brothers Jim 
Nedwell and Steve Dunphe in 
regards to their recent operations. 
Also, we wish Brother Don Kim- 
ball well and hope he recuperates 
quickly. Four of our retired 
Brothers will be receiving their 
Gold Cards in the Feb. activity for 
their service to the Brotherhood. 

Just a reminder to our members 
that a good strong Local is one 
that has a good turnout at Union 
Meetings. In this day and age a 
good turout is a MUST; especially 
in our area, because of the outside 
developers and their money that 
pays for ‘‘NON-UNION”’ con- 
tractors for their projects. Once 
again, United We Stand — Divid- 
ed We Fall and one way of being 
United is to attend your meetings 
and help the E-Boards of your 
local union. 


STRIKES ILLEGAL, 


CLOSE ThE PLANT/! 
WE'REMOVINGIT 


HEALTH-TEX CLOSINGS 


Cont. from p.1 


Michael J, Cavanaugh, Assis- 
tant Regional Manager for the 
Amalgamated Clothing and Tex- 
tile Workers Union (ACTWU), 
AFL-CIO has’ said that, ‘‘the 


Union has three priorities: first, to 
find a way to keep the plants 


open;' second, to keep as many 
people employed as possible; and 
third, to ensure that all victims of 
these cutbacks are provided with 
proper compensation and 
benefits.” About 80 percent of 
the workers are women. 

Newly confirmed Labor Com- 
missioner, John Fitzsimmons, 
stated that Gov. John R. McKer- 
nan, Jr., will attempt to set up a 
meeting with Company officials 
soon as his primary concern is to 
keep the plants operating. Both 
the Labor and Economic 
Development Legislative Commit- 
tees have endorsed a resolution 
calling for resupply of the plants. 

A previous statement by the 
Deputy Director of Maine’s State 
Bureau of Labor reported that ‘no 
one’ will be eligible for severence 
pay. For those who do lose their 
jobs, the state will seek retraining 
opportunities. 

Because these’ three plants ‘are 


older and smaller with high 
overhead costs, according to 
Company Officials, they aren’t as 
able to compete with the Com- 
pany’s rivals in U.S. or in Inter- 
national markets for sale of 
children’s clothing. It has been 
learned that another mill in 
Petersburgh, VA., that employs 
about 200, will also be closed. 
This will allow for consolidation 
of production at the Company’s 
larger and more cost-efficient 
facilities located in the South (So. 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama) 
and in Puerto Rico. | 

Cavanaugh was told by Com- 
pany officials that ongoing sale 
problems forced the layoff back in 
July of another 750 workers in 
those Southern plants. 

According to a Company 
Spokesman, Health-tex is a 
privately held company employing 
about 8,000 people at 11 produc- 
tion plants and four distribution 
centers. Maine’s plants are among 
the smallest in the Corporate 
structure, 

More details are available in the 
ACTWU_ column located 
elsewhere in this edition. 


Gap in Health Insurance 
Leaves Millions Lacking 
; by Press Associates 


No decent job, no health insurance. 

That, in a nutshell, is why 37 million people in families without a 
wage-earner or with a member in a low-paying job are without health in- 
surance, health experts told Congress. 

“We cannot be complacent, when America ranks 17th in the world in 
infant mortality,’ declared Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) at 
Senate Labor & Human Resources Committee hearings on ways to ex- 
tend health care to all Americans. 

Kennedy, who chairs the committee, pointed out that ‘37 million of 
our fellow Americans, including more than 11 million children, lack 
basic health insurance. Millions of senior citizens, despite the promise of 
Medicare, are vulnerable to the high cost of catastrophic illness.’’’ 

What's more, witnesses stressed, the nation’s patchwork health care 
arrangement is shrinking as high=paid workers in the eroding manufac- 
turing sector lose their jobs and health coverage while the growing ser- 
vice sector offers little or no health insurance. 

Robert M. Ball, Social Security Commissioner under Presidents Ken- 
nedy, Johnson and Nixon, declared that ‘‘things are getting worse, not 
better.”’ 

Ball said some people think that group health insurance tied to the job 
takes care of workers and their families, while those lacking such protec- 
tion are covered by the federal-state Medicaid program for low-income 
people. ‘‘This is not the case,’’ he said, adding: 


Many uncovered 


‘Group health insurance for workers is widespread, but many in low- 
paying or part-time jobs or who work for small employers are not 
covered. And things are getting worse, not better. Between 1978 and 
1984 the number of persons without health insurance has increased from 
28 million to more than 37 million.” 

In the great recession of 1981-82, when the unemployment rate went 
up to 10 percent, Ball said, the growth in the uninsured group rose 
quickly. But even with the spotty economic recovery, health insurance 
coverage failed to increase, he noted. 

“If we face another recession in the next several years, the number of 
uninsured could easily rise to 50 million,’’ Ball said. ‘‘And we should 
add to the number of uninsured some 10 million more whose health in- 
surance is woefully inadequate.’’ 

Ball also said ‘‘the vaunted safety net of the means-tested Medicaid 
program is full of holes,’’ available to less than 50 percent of those 
below the official rock-bottom poverty line of $10,989 for a family of 
four. 


Lack of care 


Ball made the point that people without insurance tend not to seek 
care when they need it because they can’t afford it. He said many high- 
risk pregnant women go without care and infants are exposed to perma- 
nent damage. 

- Ball spent the bulk of his testimony on Medicare for the elderly 
where, he said “here, too, things have been getting worse.’’ He noted 
the hospital insurance deductible has soared from $40 when the program 
began to $520 today. Hospital coinsurance is up from $10 a day to $130 
a day for 61 to 90-day stays and up from $20 to $260 a day for covered 
days above 90. . 

Beyond such a “‘major burden”’ on the elderly, Ball said, Medicare 
has deteriorated as a result of Reagan cutbacks of $14 billion over the 
past five years as well as his new budget proposals for cuts that will cost 
beneficiaries an addition $15 billion. 

Ball praised Health & Human Services Sec. Otis Bowen, as did Ken- 
nedy, for calling national attention to two major gaps in Medicare: 

’ catatrosphic protection against acute care costs and the nearly total lack 
of protection on the cost of long-term care. 7 

Ball proposed a number of reforms to improve Medicare. His major 
proposal was for federal long-term care insurance. Only 10 percent of 
the elderly will stay more than a year in a nursing home, with costs 
averaging $100,000, he said. Insurance is the ideal answer, he explained, 
because a large number of elderly face the risk, but few will experience 
it. 


Entrepreneur making wee profit 


DETROIT (AP) — An entrepre- 
neur says she has sold more 
1,000 two-ounce bottles of “certi- 
fied drug-free” urine for $49.95 
each to customers hoping to avoid 
having their own urine tested. 


Meryl Podden of suburban 
Walled Lake said the sales of her 
company, Insurine Labs, have so far 
been in the Detroit area. But she 
said she began a national advertis- 


ing campaign last week. 


The urine Is collected and tested 
for illegal drugs in a California 
laboratory, where donors are paid 


r sample, she said. 
Samples which pass the test are 


placed in bottles and mailed to 
customers ina brown envelope. 


The process is legal, according 
ed the Michigan attorney general’s 
office. 


Reprinted from Portland Press Herald 


H. B. FLEMING, INC. 


89 PLEASANT AVENUE 


SOUTH PORTLAND. MAINE 
TELEPHONE 799-8514" 


CONTRACTORS-ENGINEERS 


PILE ORIVING 


SUBMARINE PIPE LINES 


‘ Labor Day Parade 
Shifts to Waterville 


The 1987 annual AFL-CIO 
sponsored Labor Day Celebration - 
will be shifted from Portland to 
Waterville, it was announced 
recently by Charles J. O'Leary, 
President, Maine AFL-CIO. 

A Coordinating Committee is 
being formed to organize the all- 
day event that will be highlighted 
by a major parade. 

More will be reported as plans 
are firmed up. 


Profit-Sharing Called 
Secondary Issue 


Profit-sharing plans have some 
potentially attractive aspects for 
workers, but should be the 
smallest part of any total 
economic package negotiated at 
the bargaining table, union of- 
ficers and staff members agreed 
here. 

The 65 unionists attending a 
conference sponsored jointly by 
the University of Wisconsin 
School for Workers, the Wiscon- 
sin AFL-CIO and the federation’s 
Dept. of Economic Research 
heard specialists stress that 
workers must be assured of ade- 
quate basic wages so they can 
meet the responsibilities of home 
mortgages, food, utilities and 
other necessary expenses. 

Failure to de-emphasize 
employee stock ownership plans 
or other forms of profit-sharing at 
the bargaining table could leave 


workers in | the position of havin _verted to voting stock, the LTV 
too much of their basic income workers*~gain standing~ as” 


dependent on the uncertain rise 
and fall of management's cor- 
porate decisions. { 

Profit-sharing often is pro- 
moted by employers whose 
economic outlook is threatened by” 
imports as in the steel, 
automobile and textile industries 
— or the predatory competition 
that exists in the airline industry. 

But, experts told the unionists, 
profit-sharing schemes are unlike- 
ly to save fitms threatened. by 
economic downturns in the 
absence of other measures taken 
by the employer, nor are they like- 
ly to assure increased employment 
opportunities for union members. 

Accountants cautioned union 
negotiators to be on the lookout 
for management efforts to 
manipulate the books for tax pur- 
poses or to enhance the value of 
their stock — actions that could 
adversely affect the share of pro- 
fits to which workers would be en- 
titled. 


SAVE JOBS 
BUY UNION 


ale - 
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gain standing as debtors in possi- 
ble bankruptcy proceedings, 
Zalusky pointed out. 

The 1980s have seen a change in 
profit sharing and gainsharing 
provisions. Zalusky noted. While 
gainsharing or incentive pay — 
described as an ‘‘exchange of 
worker. short cuts, ideas and 
higher levels of production’’ for 
additional payments — was in- 
cluded in some agreements 
negotiated by the Steelworkers, 
Auto Workers, needle trades and 
other unions, many workers 
found that these plans ‘‘have led 
to job losses when productivity in- 
creases and market shares don’t,” 
he stressed. 


Sound income level 


Labor’s goal in profit sharing 
plans is to achieve a sound income 
level for all members, and to share 
the wealth of profitable firms 
while securing employment op- 
portunities at marginal firms, 
Zalusky said. 

He cited a profit sharing agree- 
ment negotiated between the 
USWA and LTV Corp., in which 
wage cuts accepted by the workers 
are considered a loan to the firm, 
to be repaid from profits. If pro- 
fits are not sufficient to repay the 
loan, LTV must issue convertible 
preferred stock paying 5 percent 
interest to meet the debt. Con-_ 


stockholders. 

In the deregulated airline in- 
dustry, profit sharing became a 
trade, Zalusky said, ‘‘an invest- 
ment of current wages for a pro- 
mise of future returns’’ plus a 
voice in the decision-making pro- 
cess. But the results do not always 
benefit workers who have put 
aside short-term earnings for 
possible long-term dividends, 
Zalusky pointed out, adding that 
“the debts and cash flow of most 
workers allow little room for risk 
taking. Profit sharing can work 
only when basic security already 
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exists.”” 

Federation Organizing Director 
Charles McDonald reviewed 
labor’s initiatives in organizing 
and membership benefits that 
grew out of the work of the AFL- 
CIO’s Committee on Evolution of 
Work. 

New techniques and 
mechanisms in organizing include 
the growing use of volunteer 
union members in organizing 
drives, corporate campaigns 
against anti-union employers and 
coordinated efforts among af- 
filiates, like labor’s response to 
the USX Corp. lockout of 22,000 
workers through the federation’s 
steelworkers support committee, 
McDonald told participants. 

Improving the ‘‘public percep- 
tion of unions, their activities, 
their problems and the oppor- 
tunities they provide unorganized 
employees’’ is another goal, 
McDonald said, as unions make a 
greater effort ‘“‘to bring news 
other than strikes and corruption 
to the public’s attention and to do 
a better job of dealing with the 
media in strike situations.’’ 


Bargaining changes 


In another presentation, Pro- 
fessor Wallace Hendricks of the 
University of Illinois outlined 
changes in the bargaining struc- 
ture of the Communications 
Workers as a result of the 1984 
breakup»-of—the—American 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 

Earlier negotiations had-involv- 
ed a single employer. After 


“ divestiture,,.CWA had.to.bargain 


separately with AT&T, seven 
regional ‘‘baby Bells’’ and eight 
other companies, Hendricks said, 
with the union forced to evaluate 
a large number of proposals all 
around the same period. 

Other labor participants includ- 
ed Richard Prosten of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept. and 
A. Michael Collins of the 
Operating Engineers. 


FRIDAY 
FEBRUARY 20th 


i OPEN DAILY FROM 11:30 
Featuring the Finest in Seafood 


282-9679 
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Certified ANGUS BEEF 
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43 Bridge St. 
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WORKER’S COMP. SYSTEM 


was $4 per week. Beginning in 
1965, Workers’ Compensation 
underwent significant reform in 
the State of Maine. Procedures 
were changed to make them fairer 
to injured workers. Workers were 
provided lawyers at the cost of the 
system in the same fashion as in- 

_ surance companies had always en- 
joyed. Benefits were increased on 
a gradual basis so that although 
the two-third (2/3) wage loss for- 
mula was maintained, the cap on 
benefits was increased in steps 
from two-third (2/3) of the stage 
average weekly wage to today’s 
166 2/3% of the state’s average 
weekly wage. Workers were given 
the choice of their physician, 
which until 1965 had been a mat- 
ter subject to insurance company 
determination. Inflation protec- 
‘tion was included within the 
Workers’ Compensation law and 
payment for loss or loss of use of 
bodily parts was reorganized on a 
basis separate from weekly com- 
pensation. 

Compensation insurance was 
provided in Maine by private in- 
surance carriers. In twelve 
American states and all Canadian 
provinces, Workers’ Compensa- 
tion is available through a public 
fund. Thus compensation in- 
surance rates are subject to rate 
regulation. Prior to the late 1970's 
rate regulation was not a thorough 
and’ demanding process and the 
insurance_companies generally 
‘received the price increases they 
requested... jo. ; , 

In the mid 1970's, right wing 
reaction against basic benefit 
levels ‘and procedures occurred. 
An attempt was made, which had 
some success, to roll back benefits 
and to ‘‘stack the deck”’ in such 
way that employers stood a better 
chance of winning contested 
cases. That reaction continues. 


Cont. from p.1 


The 113th Legislature, will be sub- 
jected to ‘‘a reform’’ attempt by 
the same insurance company and 
employer associations which have 
fought to cut benefits in the past. 
An ‘early pay system,’” enacted 
by the 111th Legislature, effected 
in January 1, ‘1984, has been of 
some help in cases of short term 
disability. However, payment 
without delay and unjustified has- 
sle is still very uneven because it 
depends upon the good faith and 
competency of a particular in- 
surance company. The state fails 
to keep track at all of the ‘‘batting 
average”’ of particular insurance 
companies. 

The 112th Legislature enacted 
various benefit cuts requested by 
employers and insurance com- 
panies. It ‘‘froze’’ the ‘‘cap” or 
maximum benefit level of 
$447/week for the period of 1985 
to 1988. It ‘‘froze’’ inflation pro- 
tection for injured workers at the 
rate of a maximum of 5%. This 
freeze of inflation protection has 
not yet harmed injured workers 
because inflation has not exceeded 
5%. If inflation were to go to 8% 
or 10% or 12% as it was in the 
early 1980's, it would be a serious 
loss to injured workers and an un- 
justified bonanza to insurers. In- 
surers’ investment income rises 
dramatically during inflationary 
periods. The circumstances under 
which the employer or insurance 
carrier were obligated to pay the 
injured worker’s lawyer’s fees 
were cut back. The insurance in- 
dustry was made the. beneficiary 
of 1/2 of the injured worker’s 
Social Security retirement check 
and his entire pension check in the 


form of credits given the in- 


surance company for those 
payments under the Workers’ 
Compensation law. The 112th 
Legislature also replaced. Maine’s 


oats 
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. weak vocational rehabilitation law 


with a new vocational rehabilita- 
tion law. However, there was no 
action on guaranteeing the injured 
worker the opportunity for re- 
employment: It is too early to tell 
whether the new vocational 
rehabilitation law will be helpful 
to injured’ workers in restoring 
them to actual employment and in 
controlling Workers’ Compensa- 
tion costs. The law became effec- 
tive in January 1, 1986 and an in- 
adequate number of persons have 
progressed through the system to 
determine its overall impact. 

II. Workers’ Compensation 

Benefits 

No working is ever better of 
receiving Workers’ Compensation 
benefits than he is working. 
Workers’ Compensation benefits 
compensate for only a maximum 
of 2/3 of wage loss and pay 
nothing for fringe benefits. Thus, 
the effective replacement rate of 
Workers’ Compensation benefits 
for both wages and fringes is 
about 50%. Workers’ Compen- 
sation provides medical benefits 
for medical treatment related to 
the work injury. However, most 
workers after a period of time on 
Workers’ Compensation lose their 
employer provided family medical 
plan, and thus the worker and his 
family lose medical protection for 
all medical needs except those 
related to the work injury. Perma- 
nent impairment is not for a loss 
of wages, but for a loss, or a loss 
of use, of part of the body — for 
example, loss of vision or hearing, 
loss of a finger or foot, or loss of 
use of any of those parts of the 
body. The benefits for permanent 
impairment are not generous. A 
worker injured, for example, on 
January 1, 1987 would receive 
$32,265.75 compensation for loss 
of a hand or foot; $19,555 for loss 
‘of vision in one eye; and $9,777.50 
for the loss of a thumb. 

Prior to 1985 the vocational 
rehabilitation provisions of the 
Workers’ Compensation Law 
were so narrow as to be practically 
useless. The Legislature enacted a 
new vocational rehabilitation law 
in 1985. Injured workers after 120 
days of disability are required to 
undergo evaluation for vocational 
rehabilitation, but they do not 
have the right to a vocational 
rehabilitation program. Likewise, 
the injured worker does not have 
an obligation to engage in a voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. It is 
too soon after its enactment to 
determine the impact on re- 

Continuned on Page 12 
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Portela Named 
to Advisory Board 


John, Portela, Financial 
Secretary of Local #6, IUMSWA, 
AFL-CIO in Bath, has recently 
been named to serve a three year 
term on the Employment 
Rehabilitation Advisory Board 
for the Workers’ Compensation 
Commission by out-going Gover- 
nor Brennan. The Advisory Board 
was created as part of the package 
of Workers’ Comp reform passed 
by the Legislature in 1985. The 
panel advises the Workers’ Comp 
Commission on issues dealing 
with the rehabilitation of injured 
workers. Portela had completed 
serving a one year term on the 
board and had also served as a 
member of the Speakers’ Select 
Committee on Workers’ Comp 
from 1982 to 1984. 


Maritime Policy: 
Disaster at Sea 


Jim Harrington, National Rep. 
IUMSWA AFL-CIO 


To say at this point in U.S. 
history that we have any maritime 
policy is misleading. Our country 
and particularly the Reagan ad- 
ministration are adrift in a 
dangerous world. where our 
economy and national security are 
at risk because of the lack of a 


. strong maritime policy. In 1981 


the Reagan administration was 
successful in opposing the funding 
of the Construction Differential 
Subsidy program arid virtually put 
an end to commercial shipbuilding 
in the United States, coasting 
thousands ‘of shipbuilding jobs 
and loss of dozens of U.S. 
shipyards. In 1986 the Reagan ad- 


Continued on Page 5 


AMATED CLOTHING AND TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 
AFL-C10, CLC 


MIKE CAVANAUGH 


ACTWU Position 
on Health-Tex 
Plant Closings 


On Thursday, 
Health-Tex Inc. announced the 
closings of factories in Portland, 
Brunswick and Gardiner, Maine 
and Petersburg, Virginia. Over 
1000 Maine workers, 
predominantly women, will be 
permanently laid ~ off. Health 
Tex’s actions break state law, 
break their contract with the 
Union, and break their trust with 
the people of Maine. 


Health-Tex Breaks the Law 


Health-Tex’s public announce- 
ment stated plants in Maine will 
be closed by March 31. This was 
timed to give the appearance of 
compliance with the 60 day notice 
of closure required under the 
Maine law. In fact, virtually all of 
the workers in Portland and Gar- 
diner have been permanently laid 
off already, and the Brunswick 
workers will be laid off by the first 
week of March. Most workers 
received less than one week’s 
notice of the plant closings. . .this 
violates the intent and the letter of 
the Maine plant closing law. 


Health-Tex Breaks the 
Union Contract 


The Company has violated 
several sections of the contract 
between ACTWU and Health-Tex 
for the Maine workers. 

First, the contract prohibits 
subcontracting unless the 


Dr. Robert P. Lynch, Jr. 
- PRACTICE OF CHIROPRACTIC 
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South Portland, Maine 04106 


799-2263 


January 29, 


employees of the Maine plants are 
first supplied with work. Health-" 
Tex is subcontracting some of its 
work to other companies in the 
U.S. and Asia, violating this 
agreement. 

In addition, the contract also 
states that if the Company ex- 
periences circumstances which 
may require the cldsing’ or 
substantial reduction of one of its 
plants, it must inform the Union 
as soon as possible... .and meet to 
discuss any alternatives. The 
Company: did not notify the. 
Union as soon as possible, in fact 
they began to transfer work from 
the Maine plants to the South in 
October. There was no discussion 
of alternatives before the public 
announcement of the plant clos- 
ings. 


Health-Tex Breaks its 
Responsibility to the 
People of Maine 


The Health-Tex plants in Maine 
have been open for more than 30 
years. Maine workers have work- 
ed hard to make Health-Tex 
America’s largest manufacturer of 
children’s clothes. In the middle 
of winter, with no warning, 
Health-Tex announced that it is 
permanently laying off 1000 
Maine workers, devastating their 
lives and causing serious harm to 
the cities and towns they live in. 
Health-Tex has a_ social and 
moral, as well as a legal respon- 
sibility to at least give its workers 
the advance notice required by 
law, to discuss alternatives with 
the Union while the plants are still 
open, and to make a serious com- 
mittment to help the victims of 
their decision rebuild their lives. 


ACTWU Calls on Health Tex 
to Keep Plans Open 
While Solutions are Negotiated 


We call upon Health-Tex to 
make a committment to its loyal 
workers to supply jobs to them 
while the Company and the Union 
seek alternative solutions to the 
wholesale dismissal of 1000 Maine 
workers, it is the least they should 
do for the workers and the com- 
munities. 
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Workers’ Comp and the 
Make Whole Remedy 


John Portela 
Financial Secretary Local 6 


While the legislature gears up 
for its first regular session there is 
increasing discussions through the 
media, editorials and the creation 
of business committees to pass 
another round of workers’ comp 
reforms. Unfortunately the 
discussions center around more 
cuts in benefits even before we 
have a chance to see some effects 
from the reform package enacted 
in 1985. There is, however, legisla- 
tion being proposed to aid injured 
workers that will, further 
strengthen their rights and help 
promote timely payment of comp 
benefits. The concept of this 
legislation, ‘‘Make Whole,”’ is a 
simple one. Essentially it says if 
benefits are delayed through no 
fault of the injured worker and 
that delay causes the loss of pro- 
perty, house, car, medical in- 
surance etc., and the injured 
worker prevails in the case then 
the worker is made whole by the 
restoration of lost property. 

In 1985 the concept of make 
whole was introduced in the 
Maine Senate as an amendment to 
the reform package that passed 
that session. Unfortunately, the 
amendment failed but the concept 
was introduced as a separate bill 
in the 1986 session. The bill had a 
hearing before the legislature’s 
Labor Committée but was never 
brought to the full legislature for 
action. Instead~ the legislature 
ordered the Workers’ Comp Com- 
mission to study- the issue .of 
delays and report fo the legislature 


need for more cuts we must not 
lose site of the fact that benefit 
cuts and delays impose a terrible 
human toll on those the system 
was designed to help, the injured 
worker and we must strive to do 
all we can to help them through 
their ordeal to become productive 
workers again. The time has come 
to enact make whole legislation 
and fund the Worker’s Comp 
Commission in an adequate man- 
ner to make the system efficient 
and responsive to the needs of in- 
jured workers. 


MARITIME POLICY: 


DISASTER AT SEA 
Cont. from p.4 


ministration opposed building two 
Coast Guard cutters in American 
yards reasoning that we must 
allow Foreign yards to compete 
for that work to promote free 
trade. That issue will be before 
this session of Congress. While we 
are building’a 600 Ship Navy our 
merchant marine fleet has slipped 
to less than 400 ships and major’ 
trade agreements provide for vir- 
tually no cargo to be shipped on 
U.S. Flag ships. By contrast the 
Soviet Union carries 50% of its 
trade in its own ships, Japan 40%, 
Greece 45%, Norway and Spain 
37%, Great Britain 34%, and 
West Germany and France 30%. 
The United States must import 68 
of 71 raw materials critical to our 
economy and yet over 95% of it is 


it’s findings. The study_has just _ shipped by.foreig 


been published in January and 
contains some disturbing informa- 
tion. Ultimately 70% of workers 
eventually won their cases, 
however, 50% had their credit 
ratings hurt while waiting, in- 
cluding bills being sent to collec- 
tion agencies and a law suit for 
failure to pay in one case. 37% 
lost their family health insurance, 
20% were forced to go on welfare, 
10% either had home mortgage 
foreclosures or evictions from ren- 
tal apartments, 5% had vehicles 
repossessed. 83% were effected 
emotionally from the experience 
and several workers were divorc- 
ed. Additionally the study found 
that even when workers won cases 
they often times still had to wait 
for payments and the study also 
found a substantial percentage of 
cases where insurance companies 
or employers failed to pay 
worker’s other benefits owed 
while awaiting a state decision. As 
if those figures were not bad 
enough the study found that in 
fully litigated cases the average 
time for a decision was 406 days 
from the date of filing and 367 
days for a decision on petitions 
for review. 

While the debate heats up about 
a system out of control and the 


Union 
Sweets for 
I 


Valentines 


S<G>-+ Union Label and Service Traces Department, AFL-CIO 


a ‘ 

A comprehensive national pro- 
gram is now being developed to 
promote the rebuilding of our 
merchant marine fleet. The 
Maritime America Council is a 
non-profit tax-deductible 
organization uniting maritime 
unions, companies, allied interests 
and citizen advocates to rebuild 
the U.S. merchant marine fleet, 
protect and create jobs ashore and 
afloat and: regain American 
maritime independence. The pro- 
gram is a grassroots effort that 
will educate the public, lobby 
policy makers and provide legal 
challenges to enforce maritime 
laws. The effort has just begun 
and has a goal of 50,000 members 
nationwide. The program was en- 
dorsed unanimously in October at 
its national convention by the In- 
dustrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America 
AFL-CIO which represents 5000 
workers in Locals 6 & 7 in Bath. 

If you would like more infor- 
mation or would like to join you 
can contact the Maritime America 
Council at 33 Holbrook Avenue, 
Hull, MA 02045 or myself Jim 
Harrington IUMSWA AFL-CIO 
130 Front Street, Bath, Maine 
04530. 
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At the December meeting, we 
had a Christmas Lunch. Finger 


roll sandwiches, dips, chips and - 


pickels were provided by Brother 
Gary Curtis. Thanks Gary. 

Brother Gerry Langlais an- 
nounces that new welding courses 
start in January. New apprentices 
are: Michael Bickford, Robert 
Gayton, Michael Stevens, Roger 
Pelletier, Deryk Murray, Gary 
Harrelson, Robert Hinckley, Gary 
Morin, Gerard Morin and Marc. 
Breau. 

Work situation has slowed con- 
siderably. A’small crew is at Jay 
for Wade and Searway, with 
Charlie Landry in charge. A job at 
Winslow for Merritt and Sullivan 


“has Dick Rioux in charge. 


We have two sets of three 
generation members: Lawrence 
(Slim), Richard and Rick 
Pushard; Ludger, Robert and 


_ Gary Morin. 


Brother Maurice Albert is mak- 
ing up a_ new stainless steel 
evaporator, It is much larger. He 
hopes to make more of that 
delicious sweet syrup. 

During these cold spells, we 
may pump the gas pedal starting 
the car. We used to do that. To- 


Gad 

ignition and fuel injection we 
must keep foot off accelerator, 
but keep foot on brake pedal until 


“That's our problem, 
Charlie—the more 
we get, the more we want.” 


BRAKE SERVICE & PARTS, INC. 
MAINE’S #1 HEAVY DUTY FLEET SP 


U.A. Local 783 
Plumbers 
& 
Pipefitters 


CHARLES E. HURLEY 


after shifting into gear and ready 
to drive. 

The new devices in cars may call 
for acceleration at the wrong time 
and the car moves unexpectedly. 
Many cars are being recalled to 
have shift locks installed. So, do 
be careful. 

Brother Bob LeBlanc is an 
CMMC with a serious heart ail- 
ment. He is IC but he is stable at 
this time. Bob was President of 
the Local for two terms. 

Brother Ronnie Curtis has join- 
ed the retirees. Ronnie has served 
the Local well over the years as 
Vice-President and on the 
E-Board. He’s a very capable 
mechanic, a pleasure to work 
with. We wish him the best. 


BERTRAND L. 


Brother Bertrand L. Bilodeau, 
75, formerly of 185 Main St., 
Auburn died Feb. Ist at St. 
Mary’s Hospital after a short il- 
Iness. Brother Bertrand was a 
welder and pipefitter for 20 years 
at Bath Iron Works. He was an 
active member of Local Union 783 
of Winthrop where he recently 


Having been born the son of 
Alphonse and Florida Campagne 
Bilodeau on April 3, 1911, 
Brother Bertrand resided in 
Auburn and was educated in the 
city’s school system and at an 
academy in Victoriaville, Canada. 

In addition to being a member 
of the New Auburn Senior 
Citizens, he was a member of 
Sacred Heart Church, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles and Knights of 
Columbus Council No. 106. 

Brother Bertrand is survived by 
his wife, the former Grace G. 
Groves, whom he married Feb. 9, 
1937 nearly 50 years ago. Also, by 
a Sister, Mrs. Roland (Florence) 
Vachon, of Lewiston; and a 


Administration 
Moves to Rescind 
Asbestos Funding 


The Reagan Administration’s 
budget for fiscal 1988 contained a 
bombshell for hundreds of 
thousands of workers. The budget 
did not contain funds ap- 
propriated by Congress last year 
for the removal of asbestos from 
schools and other public 
buildings. 

Despite the fact and exposure to 
cancer-causing asbestos is belived 
to be the leading long-term oc- 
cupational health hazard of 
workers in schools, hospitals, and 
other public buildings, the ad- 
ministration’s budget proposal 
rescinds all money for cleanup 
projects ($47.5 billion), and leaves 
only the $2.5 million which was 
appropriated to the EPA for ad- 
ministrative costs. 

What You Can Do: The 
Asbestos Hazard Emergency 
Response Act of 1986 was passed 
to protect the health of 1.5 million 
workers and over 15 million 
children who work or attend 
schools in buildings with 
dangerous levels of asbestos con- 
tamination. 


BILODEAU 


Brother Lucien, of Auburn. q 
The pall bearers were: Hilbert 
Marin, Frank Ramich, Ludger 
Morin, Richard Dupre, Maurice 
Albert, and myself. Brother Ber- 
trand will be missed by our 
membership and well remembered 
and appreciated for his dedication 
and many contributions. 
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MINORITY RESPONSE: DRUGS 


Cont. from p.1 


job can be offensive to some in- 
dividuals, but stated that ‘‘it must 

. also be recognized that substance 
abuse is a tough issue. and that 
there are no easy, totally palatable 
solutions to the problem. Like it 
or not, testing is one of the few 
weapons available to combat this 
cancer that is quickly eating away 
the insides of our society.”’ 

In a nutshell, the minority 
found that it would be premature 
for the State of Maine to rush to 
judgement and ban workplace 
testing for some of the following 
reasons: 

(1) No testimony was presented 
to the commission to show that 
testing is being used by Maine 
employers for any purpose other 
than to promote self-help and 
safety. 

(2) The Commission could find 
no other state that has enacted 
prohibitive legislation. The 
minority, therefore, felt that it 
would be potentially disasterous 
for Maine to be the only state, or 
one of a handful, to prohibit 
testing because of the message it 
would send to drug pushers and 
because of its economic develop- 
ment implications. 

(3) Because drug addiction and 
alcoholism are, by their very 


nature, diseases of ‘denial, testing 
is one of the few tools available to 
prompt some individuals to seek 


help. P 
(4) Testing can be reliable if 
confirmatory gas 


chromatography/mass spec- 
trometry tests are used and this is 
what the minority has recom- 
mended... 

(5) It is imperative that any 
legislation in this area balance the 
rights of the non-abuser with 
those of the abuser and that it 
weigh the absolute right of privacy 
against the right to a safe working 
environment. In addition to co- 
workers, the public also has a 
right to be safe. 

(6) Opponents of drug testing 
often argue that current pro- 
cedures cannot measure impair- 
ment, only that the substance is 
present in the system. While 
equipment can be set at prescribed 
thresholds to screen-out passive 
inhalation, this argument begs the 
larger issue that the Constitution 
or the laws of Maine do not give 
people the right to use illegal 
substances in any amounts. 

In reaching its conclusions and 
making its recommendations, the 
minority of the Commission to 
Examine the Chemical Testing of 
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Employees never felt that a~ 
business or industry should be 
allowed to conduct testing without 
proper procedures and controls. 


' The minority has also felt strongly 


that a company should never 
begin a testing program for the 
sole purpose of getting abusers 
out of the work force or keeping 
them from enterting. Rather, a 
testing program should have as its 
major goal the prompting of in- 
dividuals to get help. 

We are convinced at Bath Iron 
Works that a testing policy and 
Employee Assistance Program are 
combining to achieve that goal. 
Self-referrals to company 
rehabilitation counselors increas- 
ed from 47 in 1985, when the com- 
pany did not have a formal pro- 
gram, to 102 in 1986, after the 
program was implemented. 
Although these self-referrals were 
for all problems, in 116 of the 159 
first time visits drugs or alcohol 
were identified as the primary pro- 
blem. 

We simply must think long and 
hard as a society if we really want 
to prohibit the use of one of the 
few weapons we have to fight the 
deadly diseases of alcoholism and 
drug addiction. 

The Bangor News concluded a 
recent editorial on the findings of 
the Commission to Examine the 
Chemical Testing of Employees 
by stating: 

‘Instead of imposing unwise 
and unnecessary prohibitions on 
all employers, the Legislature 
should acknowledge the potential 
benefits of testing for drugs in the 


Labor-Management 


Respond to ar! 
; ubstance 


Abuse Survey 

The results of a Labor- 
Management questionnaire 
measuring adverse affects of 
alcohol and illegal drug use/abuse 
on work performance in the 
‘Maine workplace (see Labor 
Record - Nov. '86 edition) has 
been analysed and compiled into a 
report. The Study was conducted 
by the Maine Labor-Group on 
Health and the Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Planning Committee. 
This joint effort will continue as 
the findings in the Executive Sum- 
mary are to be used in designing a 
‘*Management-Labor. workshop 
concerning substance abuse in the 

workplace.”’ ‘ 


SUMMARY 

The goals of this‘survey were to 
obtain Maine management and 
labor (1) perceptions/estimates of 
the adverse effects of alcohol and 
illegal drug use/abuse on work 
performance in the Maine 
workplace and (2) evaluations of 
existing workplace 
treatment/referral programs that 
address these problems. It is im- 
portant to note that this study did 
not involve estimates of 
workplace drug use/abuse in 
general including non-worktime 
or other alcohol/illegal drug 
use/abuse that is not related to 
work performance. 

Questionnaires were sent to (1) 
all chief executive officers of non- 
governmental Maine com- 
panies/agencies that had at least 
one union local and (2) the 
stewards of all union locals at 
these companies, This included 
192 ‘companies with’ 209 locations 


(sites) and 188 unions and 338 


locals. The results are based upon 
usable, questionnaires - from. 96 


Continued -on Page 8 ~- 
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workplace, and should demand 
tough standards for these pro- 
grams. Our lawmakers should not 
make it impossible for employers 
to test for drug use, they should 
make employers do it right.’’ 
That statement adequately sums 
up the position of the minority. In 
addition to recommending state 
oversight, confirmatory testing, 
lab certification and confidentiali- 
ty, the minority also suggested 
that the Legislature appoint an ad- 
visory committee to continue to 
monitor substance abuse in the 
workplace and the programs that 
various companies implement to 


NEW 


Cont. ftom n.1 


activities to ensure continuity of 
employment for those workers. 
We also need-to provide employ- 
ment and training services for 
those individuals left out of the 
work force. Thousands of 
Mainers are willing to work but 
lack the occupational skills 
necessary to enter the work 
force.”’ 

Fitzsimmons joined the 
Cumberland County Training 
Resource Center in 1977 as an 
employment counselor, then 
Youth Porgrams Coordinator, 
Deputy Director and in-1981 was 
appoined Executive Director. His 
agency has won national acclaim. 


Goals for the 
Department of Labor 


© To run an affective and cost 
efficient department. 
© To build the finest employ- 
ment and training system in the 
nation by working with private 
sector employers, the JTPA 
system, Vocational Education 
system, community organizations, 
school systems and our University 
system. To coordinate and col- 
laborate with these organizations 
to ensure that Maine workers have 
a training resource available to 
them that will prepare them for 
good jobs now and in the future. 
¢ To bring innovation to the 
employment and training system 
in Maine. To keep the best of the 
past while, at the same time, try- 
ing new approaches. 
¢ To listen to labor leaders, 
workers and management to try to 
find the solutions which make 
working in Maine a win/win situa- 
-tion.for all parties; , 
**<e' To ensure that the staff of the 
Department of Labor is informed, | 


* trained and operating at peak effi- 


ciency, or: 


LABOR COMMISSIONER 


control the problem. This com- 
mittee could collect specific 
statewide data that might be 
useful in the formulation of any 
future legislation and could also 
work through the appropriate 
government and private agencies 
to distribute information and to 
encourage businesses to institute 
employee assistance programs, 
whether or not they include 
workplace testing. 

The minority now stands ready 
to work with the majority and 
members of the Maine Legislature 
to develop standards which will be 
as fair as possible to all concern- 
ed. : " 


¢ To make sure that the groups 
who have been traditionally been 
left out of the work force are in- 
cluded in our plans and to remain 
a high priority as we allocate 
resources. (Handicap- 
ped/women/high school drop 
outs/AFCD recipients/etc. 
Maine spends $160 million on 
welfare and less than $4 million on 
job training). 

¢ To bring about a marriage of 
economic and human resource 
development by working with 
both the state and regional 
economic development agencies to 
ensure that human resource 
development is part of every 
economic development plan and 
also to ensure that human 
resource development is an active 
participant in the planning stages 
of economic development. 

© To base our decisions on 
what is best for Maine’s workers. 
With that premise as our guiding 
light, we will be able to ac- 
complish all of our primary goals 
and more. 

During an interview with Fitz- 
simmons, he said, ‘‘Maine 
workers not only need employ- 
ment, but also need good wages.”” 
He continued to expand on how 
labor representatives may have a 
larger participation in the Depart- 
ment’s decision-making process. 
First, through statewide and 
regional (6) councils that could 
review and recommend job train- 
ing activities and directions, and 
second, through informal conver- 
sation (telephone/meetings, etc.) 

Fitzsimmons is a Vietnam 
Veteran with degrees from the 
University of Rhode Island and 
the Univerisity of Southern 


‘Maine. He resides in Falmouth 


with his wife, Lynn, and their two 
sons. 


We Need To Fight 
Unemployment 


Senator George J. Mitchell 


People in Maine work hard. We 
also are fortunate that in recent 
years Maine’s unemployment rate 
generally has been lower than the 
national average. Maine’s 
preliminary average unemploy- 
ment rate for 1986 was 5.3 per- 
cent, compared to 7.0 percent na- 
tionally. These compared to 1985 
rates of 5.4 percent for Maine and 
7.2 percent nationally. 

Statistics, however, are cold, 
lifeless figures. Unemployment 
itself is a human condition. No 
matter what the official statistics 
may be at any moment, in- 
dividuals who do not have jobs 
often are faced with frightening 
stress, uncertainty, and economic 
hardship. Even when times are 
good, we cannot forget those who 
need a helping hand. 

Since World War II, Congress 
has expressed a commitment to 
work to maintain high levels of 
employment. The Federal 
Employment Act of 1946 pro- 
claimed as national policy the 
responsibility of the Federal 
Government ‘‘to promote max- 
imum employment, production 
and purchasing power.”’ In 1978, 
Congress passed the Full Employ- 
ment and Balanced Growth Act 
— also known as the ‘‘Humphrey- 
Hawkins Act’? — which set an 
overall unemployment target of 
no more than 4 percent. 

Unfortunately, today’s reality 
does not match our goals of the 
past. In the 1980's, the national 
unemployment rate has been 
high and relatively stagnant — 
fluctuating between 6.9 and 7.6 
percent, except for 1982-83, when 
it hit all-time post-war highs of 9.7 
and 9.6 percent respectively. This 
compares with rates which were 
largely between 3 and 6 percent in 
the 1950’s and 1960's. 

For seven years straight, na- 
tional unemployment has been at 


Senator George J. Mitchell 


7.0 percent or greater, Indeed, the 
ten highest rates of unemployment 
since World War II have all occur- 
red in the last 11 years. As a na- 
tion, we are tolerating rates of 
unemployment which 20 years ago 
would have been considered in- 
tolerable. 

For some Americans, times are 

falso harder than they seem. Na- 
tional averages conceal far higher 
rates of unemployment for many 
demographic groups, regions, or 
specific communities or in- 
dustries. For example, for women 
who support families, the 
unemployment rate is 10 percent; 
for blacks and other minorities, 
almost 15 percent; and for youth, 
20 percent. 

The national average also does 
not include ‘‘discouraged 
workers,’ who simply stop look- 
ing for jobs, because of the lack of 
opportunities in their com- 
munities; or part-time workers, 
who cannot find full-time or who 
have been forced on short work- 
week schedules because of slack 
economic conditions. 

The national economy — and 
Maine’s — also is shifting from 
manufacturing to servies. Between 
1979 and 1984, 11.5 million 
workers nationwide were per- 
manently displaced from jobs as a 
result of plant-closings or perma- 
nent lay-offs. Our industrial sec- 
tor is in decline; overall, 1.9 
million fewer workers were 
employed in manufacturing in 
1986 than in 1979. For many 


MAJORITY RESPONSE: 


Cont. from p.1 


appropriate weapon in the war on 
drugs. 

The simple fact is that urinalysis 
testing is inaccurate and does not 
tell whether or not a person is 
under the influence of a particular 
drug at the time the test is given. 

H.L. Mencken once said that, 
“For every problem, there is one 
solution which is simple, 
neat...and wrong.’’ In society’s 
battle againt illicit drugs and their 
illegal use, drug testing is such a 
solution. 

The most commonly used 
urinalysis test, EMIT, tests for 
seven different compounds in- 
cluding marijuana, cocaine, and 
amphetamines. The results are 
wrong up to 30% of the time. 
Even if you have never used an il- 
legal drug in your life, you have 
up to one chance in three of 
testing positive for illegal drug 
use. 

Added to the inaccuracy of the 
tests themselves is the inaccuracy 
of some of the laboratories that 


analyze the ‘test samples. In a 
study conducted by the Center for 
Disease Control in Atlanta, 
Georgia, it was found that some 
labs have error rates as high as 
66% false positives. This means 
that at some laboratories as many 
as two out of every three people 
identified by the test as drugs 


. users were in fact drug free. 


In addition, drug tests 
sometimes mistakenly identify 
legal substances available over the 
counter at your local drug store as 
illegal drugs. Products such as 
Advil and Nuprin can be mistaken 
for cocaine. Robitussin and other 
cough medications containing co- 
deine, whether prescription 
strength or not, can test positive 
for heroine. 

What this entire discussion of 
the innacuracy of drug tests adds 
up to is the fact that innocent, 
honest, law abiding citizens who 
do not use illegal drugs have 
something very real to fear from 
drug testing. They run a signifi- 


Americans, this shift has meant a 
decline in their standards of liv- 
ing; it also poses grave questions 
concerning the type of society we 
can expect to become in the 
future. 

The Federal Government can 
pursue various policies to 
strengthen the economy — and to 
fight unemployment. Federal laws 
guarantee minimally acceptable 
wages and living standards; 
establish safe work environments; 
and ensure open opportunities for 
advancement. 

Job training and placement pro- 
grams can help workers who have 
trouble finding jobs. Unemploy- 
ment insurance should ease the 
transition for workers who have 
lost their jobs. 

Again, however, the reality 
often falls short of our goals. 

Since 1981, federal expenditures 
for employment and _ training 
assistance have dropped $3.9 
billion. Enforcement of health 
and safety and equal opportunity 
laws and regulations have 
deteriorated. The percentage of 
unemployed persons actually 
receiving unemployment ™ in- 
surance has fallen to an historic 
low of 34 percent. 

As the 100th Congress now 
begins, our challenge is clear. 
Federal programs and protections 
need to be examined — to see how 
we can better meet the needs of 
American working men and 
women, and the goals which we 
have set for ourselves. 

The Federal Government needs 
to work to strengthen our 
economy; to reinvigorate our 
manufacturing sector; to reduce 
our international trade deficit; 
and to enforce trade laws against 
unfair foreign competition. 

Most importantly, we must not 
accept levels of unemployment — 
and human suffering — which in 
the past weré unacceptable. The 
future cannot be achieved by 
forgetting the goals and ac- 
complishments of the past; but in- 
stead, by building upon them; to 
improve on the present. 


BAN DRUG 


cant risk of being falsely labelled 
as drug users when, in fact, they 
are not. They run the real risk of 
having their reputations ir- 
reparably damaged in error. They 
run the risk of not getting a job or 
of losing their jobs because of an 
all too common mistake. 

. One businessman put it .this 
way, ‘‘I can’t afford to fire.a pro- 
ductive employee on the basis of a 
test that isn’t much better than 
flipping a coin.”” 

Even if drug tests were perfectly 
accurate, they still do not tell 
employers what they need to 
know: whether or not a person is 
impaired or actually under the in- 
fluence of a drug at the time the 
test is given. Urinalysis does not 
and cannot measure impairment. 
Unlike breath tests that can deter- 
mine if a person is drunk, drug 
tests do not determine whether a 
person is under the influence of 
drugs. Urinalysis can only deter- 
mine whether or not a person has 
ingested a certain substance: at 


AMERICAN IS BEAUTIFUL 


Buy American... and look for the Union Label! 


UNION LABEL AND SERVICE TRADES. DEPARTMENT, AFL- CIO 
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RIDE IN STYLE 


A New York Post colum- 
nist suggests that the Repub- 
lican Party should switch 
its emblem from an elephant 
toa Rolls Royce. “If they're 
going to take people for a 
ride, they may as well be 
comfortable,” he writes. The 
same columnist adds, “In 
the beginning we had a 
President who could not tell 
a lie: George Washington. 
Years later, we had a Pres- 
ident who could not tell the 
truth: Richard Nixon. Now 
we have a President who 
can't tell the difference: 


Ronald Reagan.” o 
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AN3WS AYY3T/ALINVONOS 


WILL YOU MISS THIS 
MESSAGE, TOO? 


H IMPORTANT If you spend 30% or more of your 
time away from your desk, you are 
missing important messages. 
Messages that affect your business, 
your career, or your profession. 
And that’s a proven fact! 


4 MESSAGE 


You can get all those messages on 


time with a beeper from Summit 
Communications. A Summit 
beeper keeps you in touch 
wherever you. are — on the road, 
out to lunch, in a meeting — 
throughout Maine and in adjacent 
areas in New Hampshire. 


4 PLEASE CALL A Summit beeper costs less than 
$1.00 a day. Call us today at 
1-800-322-2222 for more information. 
Get the nae 


Summit 4 


Communications 


494 Forest Avenue, Portiand 772-1916 
32 Cook Street, Aubum 784-9162 
Statewide 1-800-322-2222 


We feature state-of-the-art, easy to use pagers from 
(3) MOTOROLA e 


TESTING 


some time in the past (if the test 
result is accurate). For example, 
second hand marijuana smoke can 
be detected for up to a month 
after ingestion even though the 
person did not actually smoke the 
substance. 

Proponents of drug testing 
argue that, with all its drawbacks, 


testing is justified as an effective 
deterrent to drug use and abuse | 


among employees. I would sug- 
gest that people who abuse drugs 
will do so regardless of employer 
drug testing programs. 

It is informative to note that 
within weeks of the implementa- 
tion of a drug testing-program at 
Bath Iron Works, a firm popped 


“up locally that offered to instruct * 


employees in ten different ways to 
beat the tests. 

Proponents also argue that drug 
testing will help improve 
workplace safety. I would point 
out once again that tests do not 
measure impairment. Even an ac- 
curate positive test result does not 


os to oe 


indicate that the person tested was 
under the influence of the drug in 
the workplace. In a_ recent 
newspaper article that appeared in 
the Bath-Brunswick Times Record 
concerning BIW’s renewed effort 
to improve workplace safety, not 
one reference was made to the 
drug testing program as a part of 
that safety effort. . 

Finally, mandatory drug tests 
intrude on employees’ privacy 
and, as Justice Louis Brandeis 
once phrased it, ‘‘the right to be 


‘left alone.” In order to maintain a 


chain of custody of the urine sam- 
ple to help prevent cheating on the 
test, someone must watch as the 
sample is deposited in the bottle. 
One witness who appeared before 
the commission probably phrased 
his objection to this procedure 
best when he said, ‘‘I don’t know 
about you, but I don't want so- 
meone following me into the 
bathroom.” : 

The current rage for drug 
testing is little more than a 
fad...a quick fix for a complex 
problem...a seductive delusion 
that something meaningful is be- 
ing done to combat the spread of 
drug abuse when really, it is not. 
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Our International Union an- 
nounced this month that it was 
taking a further step to implement 
the policy of ‘“‘regionalization’’ 
recommended last year by the 
Project 2000 Committee by open- 
ing a Great Lakes Regional Office 
to be located in the Detroit, 
Michigan area. 

Earlier, the IU opened a 
Houston organizing office, a New 
England Regional Office located 
in Boston, and a Refractory Pro- 


ANSWER 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


as a) 
‘Toyota 
Plant to 
be Built 

Union 


Keeping the wheels turning since 1854. 


N.H. BRAGG & SONS 


92 PERRY ROAD, PR. O.BOX 927 
*BANGOR INE 04401 


, MAI 
(207) 947-8611 


SOLVE THE MYSTERY ADVERTISER 
UIMSMT ATICCOMNNIMOUS 


TRADES WIN IN KENTUCKY: 


Bricklayers 
& 


* Allied Craftsmen 


Local No. 2 
Maine 


ROBERT E. LORING 


its first report recommended that 
the IU regionalize its structure and 
services in order to establish closer 
relations with members and local 
unions and to encourage regional 
flexibility in responding to pro- 
blems and opportunities. 

The Great Lakes Regional Of- 
fice will be directed by IU Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Louis Weir 
who will divide his time between it 
ae his duties in Washington, 


a IU President John T. Joyce said 
The Projec! ommittee in at in” a ion to running thie ~ 


WINNER: Dec. Edition — “CENTURY TIRE” 
Melvin Penttila, Randolph, Maine 
Plumbers & Steamfitters Local 783 _ 


to: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| city 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PHONE zIP 
| PICK UP LABOR 
RECORD AT 
MUST BE RECEIVED BY 3-15-87 | 


Following twelve months of vigorous union 
activity, from mobilizing the grassroots to work- 
ing with Congress, an agreement to hire union 
construction workers for the Toyota plant in 
Kentucky was reached effective December I, 
1986. The project agreement between The Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Dept., AFL-CIO, 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and 
Toyota’s construction manager, Ohbayashi Con- 
struction Corp., will enable almost 3,000 workers 
to reap the benefits and protections from working 
under a union agreement. 


RULES: Find the mystery advertiser 
by unscrambling the letters. Then 
complete the form on left and mail it 


ONE ENTRY PER FAMILY. ONE WIN- 
NER CHOSEN AT RANDOM FROM 
CORRECT ENTRIES RECEIVED. WIN- 
NER WILL BE PUBLISHED IN NEXT 
EDITION. 


Great Lakes Regional Office and 
participating in policy formula- 
tion and administration of the In- 
ternational Union from 
Washington, D.C., Brother Weir 
in the coming year also will exer- 
cise specific responsibility for: 

* Working with large national 
building customers to increase the 
use of masonry products in com- 
mercial and industrial buildings; 

* Building support among local 
unions and members for the 1U’s 
‘national’ joint-labor manage- 
ment programs; 

Coordinating the IU’s role in 
the new ‘‘Quality-of-Work-Life’’ 
project; 

© Strengthening relations with 
national contractors; 

© Overseeing administration of 
the National Refractory Agree- 
ment; 

e Supervising the TU training 
program for new local officers; 

¢ Supervising the IU’s ‘‘product 
shopper,”’ “‘union privilege’? and 
other consumer-oriented member 
services programs. 

“These elements of our overall 
operations are of growing impor- 
tance and deserve and need con- 
centrated__attention,”’ Presiden 
Joyce said. ‘‘We need to give al 
the support we can to the IMI Na- 
tional Masonry Client program. 
Vice President Weir's role will be 
to tie into the work of IMI’s na- 
tional and regional offices so that 
opening of the Great Lakes 
Regional Office will serve two ma- 
jor purposes — furthering our 
policy of regionalization, and 
enabling us to give greater atten- 
tion to our national programs. By 
working part of the time out of 
the Great Lakes Regional Office, 
located in the industrial heartland 
of the U.S. and Canada, Brother 
Weir will be closer to the locals 
and members in that region and 
will be better able to serve as a 
communications link and as a ser- 
vice channel between them and 
the IU.” 


SCRAMBLED LETTERS 
675 Forest Avenue 
Portland, ME 04103 


Teachers Pat Mangum, left, and Donna Thompson lay brick with BAC's 
Rod DuChemin and Bruce Voss for Christa McAuliffe ial. 


‘Friends of Christa’ honor 
fallen astronaut-teacher 


sh disaster. 

The memorial, a brick and glass dis- 
play case, is being erected in the lobby 
of the Thomas Johnson Middle School 
in Lanham, where McAuliffe worked 


from 1971 to 1978 as an active mem: 
ber of Teachers Local 2150. 

The teamwork to build the memorial 
involves members and officers of the 
Teachers, Bricklayers, Painters and the 
State, County & Municipal Employees. 

Following the Jan. 28, 1986, explo- 
sion of the National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration Challenger sec- 
onds after blast-off, the “Friends of 
Christa” was formed to raise funds for 
the display case to preserve the memory 
of McAuliffe’s ideals for future students 
at the school. 

The display case will include an as- 
tronaut’s flag with black border, a letter 
from the President, and pictures and 
other mementoes of McAuliffe’s, show- 
ing her dedication and her life's work. 

McAuliffe, a staunch union supporter, 
was on the local AFT bargaining com- 
mittee’ and was instrumental in getting 


Plans call for the International 
Union to open a-~- Mid-West 
Regional and Organizing Program 
Office in St. Louis, Missouri, later 
in 1987. The development of 
microcomputers, telecopiers and 
other communications equipment 
linked by phone lines no longer 
makes it necessary to have 
everyone in the same office. 

Our brothers are reminded to 
attend monthly local union 
meetings. 


OLESON 
eee] 


Sharpening & Repair 


Circular Saw Blades 
Hand Saw - Retoothing & Sharpening 
Pianer Knives 
Carbide Saw Sharpening & Retipping 
For all users of saws 
Contractors, Home-builders. 
Do-It-Yourself 


Over 37 Years 
In The Business 


All Done ON Modern 
Accurate Equipment 
The Best Available 


E.G. OLESON & SON 


609-611 MAIN STREET TEL, 207) 886-4371 
WENTAROOK, MAINE 0992 


fellow teachers at the Johnson school to 


the practical and the theoretical. She 
would have liked to see these young- 
people working.” 

Union painters are preparing the dis- 
play case that will be installed on the 
brick base. 

The AFT has established a scholar- 
ship program at Maryland's Bowie State 
College in memory of McAuliffe where 
she earned. a graduate degree while 
teaching at Lanham. 


Substance 
Abuse Survey 


Cont. from p.6 


company sites and 77 union 
locals. 

The management responses 
represented 22,251 employees of 
whom 15,178 were members of 
union locals. The labor responses 
represented 12,134 members. For- 
ty two percent (42%) of the 
management and 33% of the 
labor responses were from loca- 
tions with more than 100 
employees/members. Over 40 
types of primary services/produc- 
tions of the company were 
represented by the respondents 
with the major ones being paper, 
paper products, wood, lumber, 
construction, textiles, and 
transportation. 

An overview of the results con- 
cerning the impact of alcohol and 
illegal druge use/abuse on work 
performance is as follows: 

1. A large percentage of both 
management and labor estimates 
are that 0% of the employees 
(both hourly and salaried) had 
problems with worksite alcohol 
and illege drug use/abuse as 
measured by reduced work perfor- 
mance, 


Continued on Page 11 


“PINCHED NERVES 
the great imposter...’’ 


Pinched nerves can ‘‘mimic’’ 
every known diséase. 

Pinched nerves can meticulous- 
ly mock all the symptoms of such 
disorders as asthma, pleurisy, 
sinusitis, bronchitis. Pinched 
nerves can faithfully copy the 
discomforts of skin diseases, 
allergies, sore throat, gastritis. 
Pinched nerves can exactly 
duplicate the frightening signs of 
coronary disease, meningitis, 
encephalitis, emphysema. Pinched 
nerves can even fabricate the ac- 
tual physical changes of ulcers, 
eczema, bursitis, arthritis. In fact, 
EVERY disease known to man. 

This has been proved in millions 
of cases in which an erroneous 
diagnosis was made...the treat- 
ment prescribed failed to get a 
response. ..and then a chiroprac- 
tic examination later revealed pin- 


ched nerves as the culprit, the 
underlying cause. 
“Only your chiropractor 


knowns for sure.’’ You see, pinch- 
ed nerves can be such a clever 
deceiver that even the best 
diagnostic clinics and hospitals, 
with their exhaustive and expen- 
sive tests, can be fooled. 

Nerves control each and every 


function of the human body. 
Nerves transmit all sensation to 
the brain...control all 
movement. ..make possible sight, 
smell, taste, and hearing. Nerves 
maintain your balance and keep 
your body temperature at 98.6°. 
Nerves control your blood 
pressure, stomach action, blood 


- flow, speech, and breathing. 


Nerves make your bowels 
move. Nerves make it possible to 
swallow. In fact, every function 
taking place in your body is under 
the control of the nerve system. 


HAVE YOUR NERVES 
BEEN TESTED? 


A simple, painless and inexpen- 
sive spine and nerve test can 
quickly reveal if YOUR problem 
is actually caused by ‘‘pinched 
nerves, the great 
imposter’’...and can be helped 
by removing the pressure on the 
nerves. 

If you are not a chiropractic 
case, the doctor will refer you 
elsewhere. In either case, DELAY 
can only make things worse. Find 
out now. 


Published solely in the interest of Chiropractice 
Health Fdueation 


Shipyard Workers Stage Daily 
Protest of Wage Cutbacks 


Portland, Ore. 


Union 


employeesof--Dillingham*-Ship- ~ 


Repair- march en masse daily to 
their jobs in a show of solidarity 
protesting sharp wage cutbacks 
the company unilaterally imposed 
two months ago. 

Pay scales were slashed Oct. 13 
by more than $3 an hour for 900 
members of the nine unions that 
comprise the Portland Metal 
Trades Council. Rather than 
strike, the workers remain on the 
job while their unions are pursu- 
ing unfair labor practice charges 
against the company. 

Only about 150 of the 900 are 
still working, with the rest on 
layoff, collecting jobless benefits, 
according to Mike Fahey Sr., ex- 
ecutive secretary of the council. 

Dillingham also hired nonunion 
workers ‘‘off the street’? and 
brought in 54 pipefitters provided 
by East Coast Machinery Inc. of 
New York, after laying off 100 
union pipefitters, Fahey said. But 


most of the fill-in hires have been 
laid“off* becauise*they Jacked’ the 


skills needed for the jobs, he. 


noted. Only one ship is being 
repaired currently and production 
is off 60 percent, he added. 


Informational picketing ; 


Dillingham. is owned by 


Kohlberg, Kravis, Roberts & Co., a . 


New York investment firm that 
also owns Safeway Stores, Red 
Lion Inns and Fred Meyer Stores. 
Fahey said the shipyard workers 
have conducted informational 
picketing of the Fred Meyer 
stores, as well as the homes of 
Dillingham President Scott Fitz- 
water and management negotiator 
Jim Johnson. 

The Dillingham employees 
belong to the Plumbers & Pipefit- 
ters, Carpenters,. Boilermakers, 
Laborers, Electrical Workers, 
Machinists, Painters, Sheet Metal 
Workers and the unaffiliated 
Teamsters. 


COMMERCIAL WELDING 


South Portland, 
Maine 04106 


Tel. 207-799-2287 


Comstock Group Company 


South Portland, Me. 
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CHART OF EFFECTS OF “PINCHED NERVES” 


The arrows on the left point to the locations in the spine where nerves pass through very small 
openings on their way to and from the brain to control all the various parts and organs of the body. 
About 300,000 nerve fibers pass through each of 62 little openings. Justa slight dislocation of a bone 
(vertebra) in the spine can close one of these tiny openings enough to “pinch” a nerve and interfere 
with normal passage of nerve impulses. 


On the right are listed a few of the many problems, disorders, and diseases which “pinched nerves, 
the great impostor" can “mimic” in the various areas of the body. 


To All seclans 

lt 1. Dizziness, headaches, nervousness, eye and ear 
Head and Face problems, high blood pressure, chronic tiredness, 
migraine headaches, nervous break- 
down, insomnia, fainting spells, glandular 


troubles, allergy. 


Skin disorders, hay fever, wry or stiff neck, neu- 
ralgia, neuritis; sore throat, hoarseness. - 


Bronchial conditions, throat conditions, arm and 
shoulder pain, bursitis, asthma, coughs, thyroid 
conditions, |... . i 

. Pain and numbness in forearms and hands, chest 


panes congestion, palpitation, * ‘nervous’ " or fast 
eart, pleurisy. 


Gall bladder problems, Aauaticn: shingles, stom- 
ach upsets, heartburn, fever. ‘ 


6. Low blood pressure, poor circulation,. - ulcers, 
- hives, stomach trouble.’ 


7. Hiccoughs, lowered resistance, dyspepsia, circu- 
* latory problems, rheumatism. 


8. Certain types of sterility, impotence, men- 
strual troubles, diarrhea, constipation. 


9. Knee pains, varicose veins, prostate problems, 
bed wetting, backaches, cold feet. 


10. Poor circulation, leg cramps, hemorrhoids, ankle 
swelling, rectal itching, pain on sitting. 


To Throat 


To Upper Limbs 


ld 


To Heart 


# 


To Lungs 


To Stomach 


> 


To Liver 


ad 


To Gall Bladder 
To Kidneys 
To Ovaries 

To Bowels 

To Appendix 
To Genitals 

To Bladder 


To Lower Limbs 


When should you go to the chiropractor? Don't be misled by simulated symptoms . . . don't be 


victimized by the great pretender, pinched nerves, masquerading as some other disorder. The 

chiropractor, with his specialized knowledge and thorough, careful testing, checks FIRST to see 

whether the true, underlying cause is pinched nerves. If itis not, he refers youto someone else. If itis 

Hen nerves. his trained hands can release the pressure and let your body restore itself tonormal 
ealth. 


Quality Service 
Does Make A 


The Merrill Family of Banks ; 
The Merrill Trust Company 


Louis Mack 
Company, Inc. 


For 
Top Prices 
Paid For 
Copper - Brass - Lead 
Batteries - Aluminum 
Scrap Metal 


750 Warren Ave. 
‘Portland 773-0273 


Merrill Banks in: Bangor (SVAshlandi sUBioghum Boothbay Hate BrewetBrourvile JunctonBucapoay = |" 

sGasaizpCassnelDasteutover-Foscity Serre or 
Madson Mapleton Mars H AnsonvOld Town/Orona/Portage Lakel = 

"Roftand Searepon’ Skowhegan Suorg/Unay/ven Bus ay Wikon/Winsiow/Winterpor/Woodiand (2). 


+ Membec FOX 
Member Fleet Financial Group 


AES HU KE LAU. 
; Maine #1 


Chinese and American 
RESTAURANT & 


TOWING - WRECKING 
and ROAD SERVICE 


© Instant Service 


ANDERSON’S GARAGE 
29 Robinson St. 
So. Portland 


799-1513 


*- COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
SPECIAL LUNCHEON 
ORDERS TO TAKE OUT 
MON.-THURS. 11:30 A.M. TO 11:00 P.M. 
FAI.-SAT. 11:30 A.M. TO 1:00 A.M. 
UN. & HOLIDAYS 12:00 A.M. TO 11:00 P.M. 


MALL 


MAINE 
TELEPHONE 775-6388 SO. PORTLAND, ME. 04106 
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‘Name-Gamers’ 
Lose Their Gamble 


It’s a trick that's been around for years, but one that's 
getting harder to play. 

Workers at a plant organize a union. Management 
closes the plant. Management re-opens the plant a few 
days later under a new name and with a new, non-union 
workforce. . 

Lawyers call it an “alter-ego” arrangement. Unions call 
it a “name-game.” Whatever you call it, it's illegal under 
the National Labor Relations Act and more employers are 
getting caught. ays 

One recent example of a “name game” that didn't work 
happened in Parma, Michigan. Two years ago, the 19 
employees of Parma Industries, Inc. voted to join the 
UAW. Shortly afterward, on Sept. 14, 1984, the owners of 
Parma Industries closed the company’s doors. Three days 
later, it reopened as a non-union operation producing the 
same products as Parma, under the control of the owners 
of Parma Industries/ Wolverine Industries, a single 
employer. h 

UAW lawyers immediately filed charges with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (NLRB) to force the com- 
pany to rehire its original workforce. 

Following an investigation and hearings, NLRB Admin- 
istrative Law Judge George F. McInerny has now ruled 
that the 19 Parma employees were victims of the com- 
pany’s unfair labor practices and has ordered management 
to the bargaining table, Mclnerny also ruled that man- 
agement must offer jobs to all previous Parma employees, 
and that the employees must be paid for any loss of 
income as a result of the plant closing. 

UAW Region IC Director Stan Marshall said the deci- 
sion is an “important victory” for workers. “The owners 
grossly violated the rights of the employees and they are 
rightly being made to pay for it.” 

Marshall said the judge's ruling means that “workers 
who are considering union representation should be justi- 
fiably encouraged that employers cannot interfere with 
their right to seck union recognition.” Although the com- 


Over $25,000 for Special Olympics 


guy i 


The Maine Special Olympics Fund topped $25,000 and is still growing as union members and Locals of the 
Maine State Building and Construction Trade Council continue to make generous contributions. These funds 
support year round activities such as Summer Special Olympics pictured above at Colby College and Winter ski- 
ing competition held annually at Sugarloaf. Also, union members and their families are active volunteers in con- 
ducting these events. Anyone wishing to donate may do so by forwarding a contribution to ‘‘Maine Special 
Olympics Account,’’ Attn: Gus Fortin, Keyes Fibre Federal Credit Union, 222 College Ave., Waterville, ME 


04901. 
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The 
COOK 
CONCRETE 
COMPANY 


Ready Mixed | 
Concrete 
Six | 
Automated Plants 
In Southern and 
Central Maine 


Augusta — 622-6160 
Brunswick —. 729-3351 
Portland — 775-3727 
Wiscassett — 882-7904 


pany has the right to appeal the judge's decision, no 
appeal had been filed by mid-November. is] 


Attack on Health Care Options Scored 


Reagan scheme would destroy workers’ dual choice concept 


by Gene Zack 


The Reagan Administration is 
undermining health maintenance 
organizations by proposing to 
relieve employers of their present 
responsibility to give workers 


freedom of choice in picking 
health care providers, the AFL- 
CIO charged. 

Under existing law, employers 
offering health benefit plans to 
their workers must give employees 


the right to choose between either 


Broadway Shopping Center 
Bangor 


Brick Manufacturers 


MORIN BRICK CO. 
Danville — 784-9375 


LA CHANCE BRICK CO. 
Gorham — 839-3301 


Fraser Paper, Limited 


the private insurance company 
chosen by management or an 
HMO that offers comprehensive 
doctor and hospital services for a 
prepaid fee. Management’s con- 
tribution to the HMO must be at 
least equal to what it pays to a 
private insurance company. 

The Administration scheme 
would ‘destroy the dual choice 
concept,”’ said Bert Seidman, 
director of the Federation’s Dept. 
of Occupational Safety, Health & 
Social Security. He charged that 
the proposed change, published in 
the Federal Register, was ‘‘incon- 
sistent with the Administration’s 
campaign for cost effectiveness in 
the delivery of health care ser- 
vices.’’ 

Seidman said the Administra- 
tion proposal grows out of 
Reagan’s ‘‘ideological opposition 
to any form of government 
regulation’” in the health care 
field. Congress enacted legislation 
in 1973 requiring dual choice to 
prevent employers from 
discriminating against health 
maintenance organizations. 

If the Administration removes 
this requirement, as it proposes to 
do, it would put ‘‘a major finan- 
cial burden on the backs of 
workers who want to take advan- 
tage of the full range of medical 
services that HMOs offer,’’ he 
declared. 

In the absence of a dual-choice 
requirement, Seidman warned, 
some employers might not only 
discourage HMO enrollment but 
also take ‘‘a new look at the entire 
range of health care coverage with 
the objective of reducing the level 
of benefits they now provide their 
workers.’” 

The Administration’s plan to 
issue regulations undoing the will 
of Congress could mean the loss 
of millions of dollars in payments 
to HMOs, he pointed out. 

“This could force these health 
care providers either to raise their 


premiums substantially or make 
drastic cuts in the comprehensive 
care they not provide,’’ Seidman 
warned. — ‘ 

HMOs have enjoyed a rapid 
growth in recent years, Seidman 
noted, precisely because they have 
been more cost effective than the 
fee-for-service plans offered by 
private insurers. Some 23 million 
Americans currently are members 
of health maintenance organiza- 
tions. 

Dr. William L. Roper, ad- 
ministrator of the Health Care 
Financing Administration in the 
Dept. of Health & Human Ser- 
vices, defended the Administra- 
tion decision on the ground that 
the present law “‘unduly restricts 
the ability. of employers to manage 
their employee benefits.” 

Roper called it an ‘‘unnecessary 
intrusion’? by the government in 
the health insurance business and 
contended that dual choice has 
“the potential to increase con- 
siderably an employer’s overall 
health benefit costs.”* 

Seidman sharply disagreed. 
“The employer is not required to 
put one more cent into prepaid 
health insurance plans than he 
does inta the fee-for-service 
policies he now buys in the 
marketplace,’’ he declared. 

Moreover, HMOs offer 
coverage at, or below, the rates 
charged by private insurers, he 
emphasized, and therefore act as a 
spur to the insurance industry to 
keep its prices at reasonable levels. 

The government has recognized 
the value of HMOs in connection 
with Medicare. They offer 
beneficiaries the opportunity to 
have their Part B payment chan- 
neled into health maintenance 
organization plans. 

Nearly 1 million Medicare 
beneficiaries have opted to go this 
route in order to keep their out- 
of-pocket medical costs from 
skyrocketing. 
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SUBSTANCE ABUSE SURVEY 


Cont. from p.8 


2. For those that estimated that 
there is a problem, the large ma- 
jority estimate that less than 5% 
of the salaries and hourly workers 
had problems as measured by 
reduced work performance. 

3. Both management and labor 
tend to estimate that the problem 
(if it exists) was greater for houlry 
than for salaries workers, 

4. Labor estimates of the pro- 
blem are higher than the estimates 
of management. 

5. Both management and labor 
see alcohol as a greater problem 
than illegal drugs in terms of 
reduced work production. 

The results concerning the 
presence/absence and quality of 
worksite substance abuse/use pro- 
grams are summarized as follows: 

1. Although there is a tendency 
for larger company sites and 
larger union locals to have pro- 
grams to treat/refer individuals 
with alcohol/illegal drug pro- 
blems, over % of the sites/locals 
with over 200 
members/employees do not have 
programs/services to address the 
problem of substance abuse at the 
workplace. 

2. The presence/absence of pro- 
grams/services may be related to 
the type of industry and sex of the 
employee. For those responding, 
the paper industry has a high rate 
of programs while the tex- 
tile/fabric (primarily women) and 
construction (mobile workforce) 
industries have few programs. 

3. None of the treatment/refer- 
ral programs/services are spon- 
sored by the union only and the 
majority of the programs/services 
are off the company grounds. 

4. The most common reason 
both management and labor give 
for the absence of programs/ser- 
vices include the lack of a pro- 
blem, the lack of a need for the 
service, and the company is not 
large enough to need such a pro- 
gram. 

5. The most common manage- 
ment and labor positive evalua- 
tions of existing programs are that 


the programs works and confiden- 
tiality. 

6. The negative comments vary 
and do not indicate a common 
trend. 

7, The recommended changes 
emphasize the need for better 
communication and the training 
of supervisors and employees. 

8. Less than 12% of the locals 
and slightly over 50% of the 
management received a_ report 
concerning the number of in- 
dividuals served by these pro- 
grams. 

9. Comparisons between 
management and labor responses 

- from the same location suggest 
that when only one union is in- 
volved, both management and 
labor tend to agree (positive or 
negative) in their evaluation of the 
program/service. 

10. When multiple unions are 
located at a single site, there are 
differences between union locals 
and between union/management 
as to the positive and negative 
characteristics of the existing pro- 
grams. 

Overall, the results of this 
survey suggest a large percentage 
of the management and labor 
respondents estimate that either 
0% or less than 5% of the 
employees had worksite alcohol 
and illegal drug use/abuse pro- 
blems as measured by work per- 
formance difficulties over the past 
year. Further, there appears to be 
more management/labor agree- 
ment than disagreement as to the 
value of, and need for, substance 
abuse programs/services at the 
workplace. A major overall pro- 
blem is the lack of, or poor, com- 
munications. Some of the findings 
of this survey appear to be incon- 
sistent with earlier research con- 
ducted at worksites outside of 
Maine. 


Copies of the study may be ob- 
tained by calling (207) 289-2595 or 
writing to Albert Anderson, 
Ph.D., A.D.A.C., State House 
Station #11, Augusta, ME 04333. 


NEW CENTRAL MAINE 
LABOR COUNCIL FORMING 


More than twenty Union Locals 
have joined to organize the ‘‘Cen- 
tral Maine Labor Council’ in the 
geographic region of greater 
Waterville - Skowhegan - Fair- 
field. A growing membership in 
excess of $,500 is already af- 
filiating for the purpose of coor- 
dinating their professional and 
community service activities. 

The Council meets Ist Tuesday 
evening of every month at Keyes 


STE 


Fibre Credit Union in Waterville. 
Interested locals are invited to at- 
tend. For more information, call 
Lee Pelletier, Council President 
(453-2870) or write to C.M.L.C., 
P.O. Box 128, Fairfield, ME 
04937. 

All locals are encouraged to 
send information about their ac- 
tivities to the Labor Record, 675 
Forest Avenue, Portland, ME 
04103. 


Est. 1890 


T.W. Dick Co., Inc. 


EL WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
FABRICATION 
Bars - Plates - Structurals 
Galvanized & Aluminum 
Flat Sheets & Roofing 
Smoke Stacks & Tanks 
Gardiner, Maine 


Commercial Welding and Unions 
Fabricate International Success 


In 1947 Commercial Welding 
Company was incorporated, and 
for over 35 years, with the aid of 
the craftsmanship supplied by the 
United Association, developed the 
reputation of being one of 
Maine’s most successful industrial 
piping contractors. Specializing in 
both fabrication and installation, 
our projects took us from 
Madawaska, Maine to Cali, Col- 
umbia in South America. We 
fabricated pipe for clients in 
Westbrook and for Aswan, Egypt. 
Our scope of work ran the spec- 
trum of industrial piping applica- 
tions, from pharmaceutical lines to 
code work on high pressure steam; 
from radiate heat projects to 
“thot”’ side nuclear repairs. And 
as our abilities grew, so did the 
company’s desire to expand its 
role in other facets of the in- 
dustry. 

While Commercial was moving 
forward with plans to broaden its 
services, another construction 
organization was also doing the 
same with theirs. L.K. Comstock, 
founded in 1904, had become the 
second largest electrical contrac- 
tor in the country and through 
their various divisions such as 
Comstock Communications and 
Comstock Engineering, and their 
association with the IBEW, were 
already offering clients a wide 
range of capabilities. To further 
this trend, in 1983 the Comstock 
Mechanical division was establish- 
ed, and in 1984 this new arm of 
the corporation acquired Com- 
mercial Welding, thereby roun- 


Company Fabrication Facility located in South Portland. 


ding out the Comstock Group’s 
full service potential. 

With its new ‘‘subsidiary’’ 
status, Commercial Welding mov- 
ed rapidly with its plans to in- 
crease its share of the construction 
marketplace, while at the same 
time maintaining its association 
with the past. For example, our 
new fabrication shop has approx- 
imately 26,000 square feet of pro- 
duction space, where in 1986 
alone, members of Local 217 pro- 
duced in excess of 11,000 spool 
pieces of pipe fabrication. Over 
5,000 of these pieces were installed 
by pipefitters out of Local 783, 
with support provided by laborers 
from Local 1284 and carpenters 
from Local 320, under our piping 
installation. contract for S.D. 


Warren’s new. paper machine at 


the Somerset Mill in Hinckley. 
But 1985 and 1986 also saw the 


Overhaul work in progress at Skelton Station Hydro in Buxton for Central 


Maine Power Co. 
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Address CHANGED? 


FORMER LOCAL.UNION NUMBER, 


Mall To: Circulation Department, Labor Record, 675 Forest Avenue, 
Portland, ME 04103, ~ - ! 


successful completion of projects 
which did not revolve around 
pipe. With the boilermakers we 
performed boiler rebuilds in both 
Maine and New York; with 
millwrights and ironworkers we 
did turbine modifications; 
carpenters and laborers worked 
on hydroelectric overhauls 
through out the state. More 
recently, projects have included 1) 
the completion of a multi-trade 
pasturizer installation for 
Anheuser-Busch at its brewery in 
New Hampshire, 2) an on-going 
maintenance agreement with S.D. 
Warren at Hinckley where we 
employ craftspeople from all 
disciplines within the Building 
Trades, and 3) award of a design 
and building fabrication contract 
for pipe rack modules to be sent to 
California. 

So while we have not forgotten 
our roots as a piping contractor, 
we have expanded the Commer- 
cial Welding tradition of quality 
to other parts of the industry. It is 
our belief that with the continued 


‘ cooperation of the trades we will 


further our areas of expertise, 
demonstrating to all industrial 
clients that union contractors 
make things happen. 

We extend our appreciation and 
thanks to you, the tradesmen and 
women, who in no small part have 
contributed to our success. 
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WORKER’S COMP. SYSTEM 


Cont. from p.4 


employment and costs savings of 
the ‘‘no-right, no-duty’’ voca- 
tional rehabilitation law. 
Although injured workers have an 
obligation to accept re- 
employment after a work injury 
which is suitable to their physical 
condition, if they fail to accept 
such an offer their benefits will be 
cut retroactively. The injured 
worker does not have an effective 
right to re-employment. 

The ‘‘best deal’? in Workers’ 
Compensation is the complete tort 
immunity which employers and 
their. managers enjoy. Regardless 
of violation of safety regulations, 
regardless of the level of 
negligence, and regardless of the 
severity of the employee’s injury, 
the tort immunity granted by 
Workers’ Compensation to 
employers and managers is ab- 
solute. Unless the injured worker 
can establish that the employer 
had a specific intent to injure him, 
not merely an intent to violate the 
safety law or to do something 
negligent, but an intent to 
specifically injure the worker, 
there can be no recovery in tort. 
Thus, the limited benefits provid- 
ed under Workers’ Compensation 
for partial wage replacement 
which ignore the emotional or 
human loss and ‘the suffering in- 
volved are the only benefits that a 
worker may obtain against an 
employer for work injury. 

A worker: receiving disability 
benefits can have his disability 
benefits reduced or eliminated 


after a hearing before the 


Workers’ Compensation Commis- 
sion. If the employer offered the 
injured worker employment, 
suitable to his physical condition 
and the employee turned down the 
employment, his disability 
benefits would be reduced retroac- 
tively to the date of the refusal. 


II]. Worst in the Nation 

Maine’s’ occupational injury 
rate is the highest in the nation. 
Some portion of this high injury 
rate is caused by the fact that 
Maine has a more dangerous mix 
of jobs and industries than the na- 
tional average. But another part 
of the excess injury rate is also 
caused by inadequate attention to 
safety which can and‘must be im- 
proved, 

Cutting back on injuries 
through safety and prevention and 
cutting back on the duration of 
disability through providing op- 
portunities for re-employment 
without slashing benefits are the 
best and only fair ways to really 
“‘reform’’? Workers’ Compensa- 
tion. 


IV, Workers’ Compensation 
Insurance Costs 

The maximum cost for 
Workers’ Compensation in- 
surance is set by the Bureau of In- 
surance after regulatory hearings. 
There has not been an increase in 
manual rates for Worker’s Com- 
pensation rates in Maine since 
1981. Three times since 1981 the 
insurance industry has tried and 


totally | failed to obtain rate in- 
creases because it failed and refus- 
ed to provide the information 
which the law requires before an 
increase may be granted. Maine’s 
Workers’ Compensation rates are 
not the most expensive in New 
England. They are about average 
for New England. The insurance 
industry would like to have higher 
rates. The 112th Legislature when 
it cut benefits, ordered a ‘‘pass 
through”’ of the benefit cuts ‘‘sav- 
ings’’ so that insurance rates were 
cut by 8%. The insurance industry 
has protested this cut in court. 
The Legislature has also passed a 
new law providing that’ ‘the max- 
imum Workers’ Compensation 
raté increase ‘for 1987 and 1988 
will be 10% ‘each year. The in- 
surance ‘industry’ has also Te- 
quested a 10%" rate’ increase for 
1987. Even ‘if the. 10to ‘i increase Te- 
quested is grant “Maine’ 3 rates 
will still” be’ average for New 
Englaiid. 

‘The’ best way insure 
Workers’ Ckipchation benefits 
is not through private insurance 
but through a State fund. That is 
the way every Canadian province 
and twelve American states insure 
Workers’ Compensation. It saves 
approximately 25¢ on the dollar in 


“ cost’ when compared to private in- 
“ surace. It provides better services 
and quicker benefits to injured 


workers than do multiple private 


- insurance companies. 


‘A competitive state fund also 


. provides a benchmark so that the 


fairness of ‘the rates charged’ by 
private insurance companies can 
be judged. In the ‘absence ofa 


State fund, detailed rate regulation 


of the insurahce industry is essen- 


-tial. The insurance industry is ex- 


empt from federal anti-trust laws 
and operates as a cabal through its 
trade association, NCCI. 


V. Workers’ Compensation and 
the Maine Economy 
Workers’ Compensation is a 
cost to the Maine economy, but it 
is also an input to the Maine 
economy. It placed back almost as 
many. dollars into the» Maine 
economy in form of benefits paid 
injured workers as it imposes cost 
on Maine employers. In_ that 
sense, it is a transfer payment like, 
for example, Social Security. 
Allegations are frequently made 
by interested parties that 
Workers’ Compensation has had 
an adverse effect on Maine’s 
economy. Maine’s maximum 
benefit of Workers’ Compensa- 
tion of '447/week is lower than 
New Hampshire’s, ‘which has a 
maximum benefit of $494/week 
and Vermont, which has a max- 
imum benefit of $465. Mississippi, 
which has the lowest Workers’ 
Compensation benefit in the na- 
tion ($133/week) hasan 
unemployment rate of 11.2%, 
whereas, Maine, with its higher 
Workers’ Compensation max- 
imum benefit, has an unemploy- 
ment rate of only 4.2%. 
Between 1980 and 1986, 
Maine’s average manufacturing 


wage rose from 82.5% to 89.2% 
of the national average. Maine’s 
rate of job growth has been 13th 
in the nation. Its rate of increase 
in business incorporations was se- 
cond in the nation in 1986. 

The gravest threat to Maine’s 
economy from Workers’ Com- 
pensation is not the benefits paid, 
but the false and_ selfishly 
motivated charges by some in- 
surance company executives ques- 
tioning the honesty and work ethic 
of the Maine worker. 


VI. Self-Interest Disguised as 
Reform 

The Workers’ Compensation 
“reform”? committee is the lobby- 
ing group organized for the 113th 
Legislature whose purpose is not 
to prevent accidents or to provide 
re-employment opportunities for 
injured workers. Rather, its pur- 
pose is frankly to cut Workers’ 
Compensation benefits. Lobbyists 
and some politicians are in favor 
of Workers’ Compensation 
benefit cuts, but the people of 
Maine are overwhelmingly oppos- 
ed to.those cuts. A public opinion 
poll made by a professor at the 
University of Maine in Orono 
shows that Maine citizens are op- 
posed to Workers’ Compensation 
benefit cuts by better than a 4 to 1 
margin. 


VII. Real Reform 

The three key components in 
real reform of the Workers’ Com- 
pensation’ systems are: (1) prevent 
accidents; (2) increase the oppor- 
tunity for re-employment by in- 
jured workers; (3) fulfill the 1915 
promise of speedy and automatic 
payment in benfits to injured 
workers. 

The social desirability of 
preventing accidents and increas- 
ing the opportunities for return to 
work is obvious. Likewise, ob- 
vious is the fact that those actions 
will ‘‘cost’’ no one anything, but 
will save money for Maine’s 
economy and the lives and health 
of Maine workers. 

A recent study on dealy in-the 
delivery of benefits by the in- 
surance industry indicated serious 
problems. Fully litigated cases 
were delayed on the average of 
over a year. Injured workers won 
7 out of 10 litigated cases. During 
the delay on litigated cases, which 
tend to be cases of more serious 
and long-term injury, injured 
workers often suffered the loss of 
their house, car, family health in- 
surance. Adequate staff must be 
given to the Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Commission to cut the 
backlog and a “‘report card 
system’’ kept on inusrance com- 
panies who have the worst record 
in delay and unjustified con- 
troversion of cases. Any worker 
injured by delay in the payment of 
his benefits should recover, in ad- 
dition to his workers’ compensa- 
tion benefits, the loss of housing, 
automobile, and family health in- 
surance. This would be real 
reform. 


How Safe is Maine’s 
“Working Climate’’? 


Prepared as a public service by the Bureau of Labor Education, Univer- 
sity of Maine. 


It is highly dangerous to work in Maine. Out of all the states in the na- 
tion, Maine has the dubious distinction of having the highest rate of oc- 
cupational injuries as well as the highest rate in severity of injuries.' The 
most recent statistical analysis of Maine in comparison to the nation 
reveals additional findings which are just as alarming. According to the 
Research and Statistics Division of the Maine Bureau of Labor Stan- 
dards, this is how Maine’s record compares: 


1. Maine’s total case incidence rate for occupational accidents, injur- 
ies, diseases, and fatalities was 58% greater than the nation as a 
whole; 


. The lost workday case rate or the number of incidences, injuries, 
or illnesses that resulted in lost work time was greater in Maine 
than the nation by about 72%; 


. The incidence rate for lost workdays or the number of days missed 
due to work related injuries per 100 workers was nearly 110% 
greater in Maine than the national rate.’ 


Some groups maintain that the reason why Maine’s rates are so much 
higher is because this state has a high proportion of hazardous in- 
dustries, However, even when statistical adjustments are made which 
take this into account, Maine rates are still far above the nation as a 
whole,’ The real reason why this problem exists is because a great many 
of Maine’s workplaces are unhealthy and unsafe. According to the U.S. 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA), 75% of the 
workplaces in Maine which were inspected by its Area Office in fiscal 
year 1986, were found to be in violation of Federal health and safety 
law.‘ In addition, 48% of the safety and health inspections that were 
conducted revealed legal violations that were classified by OSHA as be- 
ing cither ‘‘serious, esvcaleys or repeating. dd 
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‘Based upon the dma. Maine’ s high rate of Se isanl injuries and il- 


Inesses is having a severe impact on the state’s eonomy and its people in 
terms of: human suffering, losses in employee income as well as business 
productivity and profits, and Workers’ Compensation costs. 


‘Maine Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Research and 
Statistics Division, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses In Maine — 1985 
Augusta, Maine: BLS, December 1986 p. 56-57. 

‘bid. p. 25. 

‘Ibid. p. 26. 

“Source: Telephone interview with William Masters, Director of OSHA Area Of- 
fice, Augusta, Maine, on December 2, 1986. 

"Ibid, 


APPRENTICESHIP 
by Ken ‘Skip’ Hardt 
Dir., Apprenticeship Standards 
Bureau of Labor Standards 
Maine Department of Labor 


Apprenticeship is America’s largest private sector training program. 
Apprenticeship in Maine today is a government credentialing system for! 
developing and recognizing specific skills, competencies and ac- 
complishments. The registered apprentices day-to-day progress toward 
learning all facets of the occupation is recorded and matched against the} 
approved, written training outline which describes what functions must 
be learned and for how long and where. Registered apprentices who} 
complete all phases of the prescribed training earn a Certificate of Com- 
pletion of Apprenticeship. 

The following newly registered apprentices are beginning their train- 
ing towards this goal. 

Gregory G. Bell, David R. Foulke, and Philippe A. Paradis, as| 
Carpenter apprentices with Carpenters Local #407 in Lewiston. 

Marc J. Breau, John L. Gayton, Jr., as Plumber/Pipefitter appren-| 
tices with Plumber/Pipefitters Local #783 in Lewiston. 

Steven M. Brackett, Richard M. Demos, Jr., and Christopher Whit-| 
man as Cook apprentices with Channel Crossing Restaurant in South 
Portland. 

Dawn Ann Hoofnagle, Raymond Richard, and Scott Roy, a 
Tinsmith apprentices with Heritage Lanterns in Yarmouth. 

Shawn Mattingly, as a Painter apprentice with District Council #105 in} 
Readfield. 

David Packard as a Machinist apprentice with R.J. Machine Tool, 
Inc. in South Paris. 

Christopher E. Roy as a Machinist apprentice with GTE Products 
Corporation in Waterboro, 


